ARCHIVES 
DAVID 0. MCKAY 
IRNING RESOURCES CENTER 


“FOr People Who Have the Reading Habit. 


Dr. Mary Wood-Aiien tas a world- 
wid: re putation as a writer on personal 
and society purity. Her books should 
be in every home. 
tal suggestions to young and old. 

Almost a Man, cloth, 50 cents. 

Almost a Woman, cloth, 50 cents. 

Teaching Truth, cioth, 50 cents. 

Child-Confidence Renewed, 25 cents. 

otal, $1.75. 

We have received a supply of these 
books, and as long as they last we will 
send postpaid a set Of them Win, . “OV 
of Riddell’s Child Culture, and A Plain 
Talk to Boys on Things a Boy Should 
Know, for $2.25. Every purchaser will 
receive a year’s subscription to the Char- 
acter Builder free. Order now if you 
want to secure this bargain. 


COMBINATION OFFERS. 


The Human Culture Subscription 
agency has secured the best rates from 
educational publishers and offers the fol- 
lowing bargain: 

TEACHER’S LIST. 


Mera Instructor ..............$ .§0 
Scimary Plans ........ eee. L200 
The Pathfinder, weekly ....... = - TOO 
ReMi Crha me eee ee eee 1.00 


They are full of vi-. 


ihe Character Builder ........... 1.00 


Motak Sere. aha Peis.» sane pa. 50 
Our price, $3.00. 
HUMAN NATURE LIST. 

The Character Builder ..... Pratl. OO 
Biumant e nture PEER ase... sca% 1.00 
kuman Nature PERR e.. APRA DO 
Mhie Elitenolocical foural maT O00 
The Popular Phrenologist ....... .§0 

Mota ee ea Rene DA. CO 

Our price; 42.75. 

HEALTH CULTURE LIST. 

The Gharacier Builder ...-.-... $1.00 
Mlealtm Culture .....5~. sere 016) 
Good Hiean aaao E o: TOO 
Heather ae eee wee TOO 
Medical Talk for the Home. ...... .50 
How to Live SPRER ee. m 1.00 
Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette .... 1.00 
Pimak] Cotte o . a2. nee e TOO 

il OG. an aa a7 50 


Our price, $5.00. 
THE HOME LIST. 
The Character Builder ..........$1.00 
American Motherhood .......... 1.00 
The Paünimder, weekly ......... 1.60 
Success . 
Medical Talk for the Home ...... .50 


Morak E T e PA S0 
Our price, $3.00. 
NURSES LIST. 

Mhe WMiramecl Nurse ........ Sr OO) 
mite @laracter Builder .......... 1.00 
Pedih Guiliani moere E 1.00 
eal n ee 1.00 
Medical Talk For the Home...... .50 
Lie amd Eeen oan oaae n . 50 
Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette .... 1.00 
Gimmie cull One 05 o R 1.00 
Hein SiGalMelITUTempe so... se. ee 1705 

Tota 2 ee: ee Tee ele) 


Our price, ce. 

Any of the magazines in one list may 
be substituted for any of the same price 
in other lists. If you do not find in these 
lists what you desire, write us for terms 
on the magazines you want. 

Address, Human Culture Co., 
Lake City. 


Sait 


HUMAN NATURE 


Are you interested If so 
read Human Nature. 


copy, or 50 cents per year. 


in yourself? 
Five Cents a sample 


Six copies pub- 


lished exhibit the Mistakes of New Thought, 
and will be sent to you by return mail for 
Address The Editor, Allen Had- 
San 


25 cents. 
dok, Phrenologist, 1020 Market St., 
Francisco, California. 


Cutler Bros.60. 


Men’s Fancy Worsted Suits, latest 

styles, worth $16.00, for .......... $12.00: 
Mens’ Oxford Gray Heavy Overcoats, 

long styles, worth $14.00, for ...... $10.00 ° 
Ladies’ Heavy Cotton Union Suits. .40 cents 
Ladies’ Heavy Woo! Union Suits.... $1.00 
Boys’ Extra Heavy Fleece Union Suits, 

sasaxa nemoe eaa ae Soto a o0000 08 45 cents 
Wool) Golf (Gloves. ea. nine 25 cents 

We are headquarters for all kinds of 


woolen and cotton knitted goods, and sell the 
best for the least money. Try us and you 
will come again on account of the big bar- 


gains we offer. 


SPECIAL FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


50c DRESSED DOES TEA 35c 
50c JOINTED DOLLIES ETT 35c 
$2.00 JOINTED KID DOLLS.......... $1.25 
$3.00 JOINTED KID DOLLS.... $1.75 
$4.00 JOINTED KID DOLLS .......... $2.50 


FIFTY PER CENT. OFF FURS, FUR 
COATS, LABIES’ COATS AND JACKETS, 
MISSES’ COATS AND JACKETS, CHILD- 
RENS’ COATS, BABY’S COATS, SILK. 
WAISTS, SUITS. 


TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. OFF DRESS GOODS, 


R. M. THOMAS DRY GOODS CO. À 


SALT LAKE CITY 


FERGUS COALTER MUSIC CO., 


CHICKERING PIANOS. 


STORY & CLARK, ELLINGTON & HAMILTON 
- PIANOS. —————— 


Pianos From $200 to $1000 
00ag o) ogg woy sueãig 


BAND INSTRUMENTS. SHEET MUSIC 
AND BOOKS. 5 


Write For Free Catalogues. 


FERGUS COALTER, $2.00 SUHT | 


The Woman's 
Home Library 


EDITED BY MRS, MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


A series of practical books on practical 
subjects by the best authors. 

Six volumes, each small 12mo. Illustrated. 

Each $1.00 net, $1.08 postpaid. 

1—Women’s Ways of Earning Money—By 
Cynthia Westover Alden, President General 
of the International Sunshine Society. 

2.—The Mother’s Manual—By Emelyn L. 
Coolidge, M. D., Visiting Physician of the 
Out-Patient Department of the Babies’ Hos- 
pital, New York, Etc. 

3—Beauty Through Hygiene. — Common 
Sense Ways to Health—By Emma E. Wal- 
ker, M. D., Member of the N. Y. Academy of 
Medicine, Etc. 

4—House and Home—A Practical Book 
on Home Management, by Miss M. E. Carter. 

5.—The Courtestes—A Handbook of Eti- 
quette, by Miss Eleanor B. Clapp. 

6.—Correet Writing and Speaking—By 
Miss Mary A. Jordan, Professor of English 
Literature in Smitn College.’ 

Mrs. Sangster’s Series constitutes the 
most helpful and suggestive practical home 
Kbrary that has been planned. 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, Publishers. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


MAGNETIC INFLUENCE DEVELOPED 


LACK OF SELF-CONFIDENCE. 
LACK OF CONCENTRATION and 
POOR MEMORY. CURED..... 


By means of the Courses, Culture 
Guides and Monthly Journal, Human 
Culture, Systematized, Written and 
edited by V. G. LUNDQUIST, Sc. D., 
and MRS. L. A. VAUGHT. 

We are authorities in the Science 
and Art of Self-Development. 

Do not take our word for it. Send 10 
cents for Sample Copy of Human Cul- 
ture, and free circulars. 

Do you want to KNOW yourself and 
your Talent, to Improve your Condi- 
tion. and be a Positive Success? 

Write today. 


HUMAN SCIENCE PUBLISHING CO. 
130 Dearbcrn St., Chicago. 


(SCIENCE HAS PROVEN 


that eye strain is a common source of ill 
health, aches and pains. If more nerve 
energy is required to operate the eye than 
is naturally supplied, other parts of the 
system will be robbed, causing a weakness. 

Properly fitted Eye Glasses will remove 
any eye strain and in most cases improve 
the vision. Our entire time is devoted to 
scientifically fitting and manufacturing Eye 
Glasses of all kinds. 


UTAH OPTICAL Co., 
237 Main Street, 
Salt Lake City. 


(No traveling retail salesmen employed.) 


CE eee, ay ie 
YOU BUY 3 » 
It pays every time to buy the best. It has been 


proven that VOGELER Seeds are the best by test. 
A big catalogue is free. Send for it today. 


VOGELER SEED CO., Sait Lake City 


AAARAAAAAAAAAAAA AALAAAAA a 


THERE’S CHARACTER IN COAL ESPECIALLY 
THAT GOOD COAL.”? 


3 
PREECE 


161 MEIGHN STREET 
TVVVYVVVEVYV TV YY SV TV VY YY CVV UV YY TVVVEV YY IV YV UV YY VV VY YY YY os 


If you need an expressman to move bag- 
gage or do other express work, call on Mr. 
Gulick. Phones, 2195 k or 1759 k. Leave or- 
ders at Surbaugh’s Jewelry Store, No, 10 Mo 
Cornick block. They will receive prompt at- 

! tention. He does the work for the Character 
| Builder office and gives good satisfaction. 


In the Dodd’s Hygeian Home the patient 
is cured not by drug medicines, but by em- 
ploying those agents which are life giving, 
and health producing. 

Tho Drs. Dodds make a specialty of dis- 
ease? if women, also diseases of the diges- 


Dodd 
nygeian 
Home 


Louis, Mo. 


1.18 Washington Boulevir l, St 


tive . -gans. In liver aifections, cbstinace 
consi tation, and headaches of long stand- 
ing, +< well as kidney disease in its earlier 
stags they succeed in curing when other 
meth: ts have failed. he hygienic treat- 
ment `s applicable to every known disease. 
Patie ts received into our Home. Send for 


cireu.ar. Drs. S. W. and Mary Dodds. 
es er ee E 
THE NEW ERA PED COVER 
HOLDER is the most successful device 
that ever was made for holding the bed- 
clothes on children who are in the habit of 
night. 


uncovering themselves at Those 


who have use for such a device would not 
be without the New Era Holder after 
once using it. 


Price of New Era Bed-Cover Hold- 


ete ee weep Seem 2s Sok ties 
Postage Orlexpiess ne. «eee 25 
The Character Bilder, 1 vean T T 00 
Lota Wa EE hee ee $2.50 


As long as the supply of the Holders 
lasts we will send one prepaid with a 
year’s subscription to the Character 
Builder for $1.50. 


lf your subscription has expired look 
thru the recent numbers of the Character 
Builder and you will find some very liberal 
combination offers that you should take ad- 
vantage of. Let us hear from you imme- 
diately. 


Sent on Approval 


TO RESPONSIBLE PEOPLE 


i Laughiin 
FOUNTAIN 
PEN 


7 Guaranteed Finest Grade [4k. 


SOLID GOLD PEN 


To test the merits of this pub- 
lication as an advertising me- 
dium we offer you choice of 


WFNS These 
aE Two oi 
zien] Popular 8 


Styles 
e For 
ii Only 


(By registered mail 8c extra) 


Postpaid 
to any 
address 


il) Holder is made of the finest 
quality hard rubber, in four 
simple parts, fitted with very 
highest grade, large size 14k, 
gold pen, any flexibility de- 
sired — Ink feeding device 
perfect. 


Elther style—Richly Gold 
Mounted for presentation 
purposes $1.00 extra. 


A j Grand Special Offer | 


4 You may try the pen a week | 
ifyou do not find itas repre- || 
sented, fully as fine a value |f 
as you can secure for three |) 
times the price in any otheg || 
makes, if not entirely satlse | js 
= factory in every respect, re- | 
turn itand we will send you |) 
$1.10 for tt, the extra 10c, ts |" 
foryour trouble in writing us | 
and to show our confidence in || 
the Laughlin Pen—(Not one | 
customer in 5000 has asked |, 
for thelr money back.) 

Lay this Publication 

down and write NOW i 
Safety Pocket Pen Holder i 
sent free of charge with each |, 
Pen. » 


ADDRESS 


Laughlin Mig. Co, a 


448 Griswold St. Detroit, Mich. 
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EDITORIAL. 


The Character Builder uses the reformed 
spelling recommended ky the National Edu- 
cational Association. 


SONEA MEEN VOLUMES COM; 
IPILE I TEID. 
For seventeen vears the Character 


Builder and its predecessors have gone 
out each month with a message of truth 
and life. Our magazine now goes to all 
parts of the world where the English lan- 
guage is spoken. There has becn a steady 
growth in the Character Builder, and 
each vear it is receiving the co-operation 
of a greater number of intelligent citi- 
zens, As the magazine is frce from sec- 
tarian and par‘isaa influences, people of 
all parties and creeds can unite in this 
Work for better citizenship. and for more 
ccirplete development cf the race physic- 
ally, sccially, intellectually, morally, and 
spiritually. 

WWE are now sendine aut about 69,009 
COpiewsor the, Charscter Builder a vear, 
besides several thousand bocks cn human 
c Svelare do ermined to creatly 
inerease this rumber, bacause every 
home netds stich ptuolications and many 
Siem ities: tiem. \s los as vice, crime, 
pauperism. ciseasc 2nd other personar 
and soc all cefects are O as they 
are today. there will be great need for 
the Character Builder and our other pub 
lications. 

The burden of the werk has thns far 
heen iupen a few ivpoverished braim- 
workers, who depend upon ‘their work 
for their daily bread, but a number of in- 
telheent men and women wno sce the 
need cf such a work have given it their 
suppert by purchasing one, two or more 
shares ef steck. for which thev will re- 
ceive full value if they have the reading 
habit. We invite others to join am} thus 


wd im makme the work meore eficctive. 
Twenty dollars will purchase tiwo shares 
of stock and will give a life subscription 
to the magazine, besides a life meimber- 
sup im the Wuman Culture agency, 
which saves its members money on good 
books and magazines. Everybody is 1n- 
vited to co-operate in this work of hu- 
man CTE: 
— 0— 
EVILS OF WAR 


An overwhelming sentirent against 
war is developing in all parts of the civ- 
ilized evorkd. This sen iment is pro- 
nounced among men who know the hor- 
rors of war At the recent Peace mei 
ime hek au Barratt Fall, Salt Lake City, 
Major Richard Wo Yeung was intro- 
duced by Governor Wells, and _ said, 
among other things: 

it is aiher steamer tor tne Commi 
tee 10 offer a fightiaz man to their mild- 
eved goddess of peace. In view of 
bie Vinay Wave erepared a terrible re- 
Tene. 

mi iment ser thet 1 believe 
Meeecsaty for (ze strength ci a ranean. 
but I do not believe this. It is the spirit 


Wer ig 


GE aetation ahicu makes if war 
or in peace. 

Ear xastes thie a. S A 
departur> of Joved cnes; i aaa thie 
at iscture of weapon it the 


transfer of the idle to 1 than idle- 


Hesse ENS Enr the pire toa vices 
K EAS ickiress. exposure, ihe roar and 
efasieor Slretls, the ccippled tere. the 


cepletion of the manhosd of the land, the 
making of widows aud orphans, and the 
giving rei to the savage impulses of 
mans nature, the debauching and ruin- 
ime oi ie mnocent, the bmakine of 
homes. 

there are cocida i procct the 
weak from the strong: there are societies 
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to protect the infant’s rights from the 
adult, but this is not the case with na- 
tions. 

“The war purely for conquest is rare 
now. Napoleon is the only monstrous in- 
carnation of war in our time. Since the 
Ammonites came with their doctrine of 
‘An eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth,’ ’there has been a change to the 
doctrine of Christ, “Love thine enemy’ 
as thyself.’ 

“T believe the problem of peace among 
nations is to be solved by religion and 
education. The answer is education, and 
education, and still education. 

“The press has a tremendous power 
in this. Rulers speak principally thru 
the press. Newspaper may inflame the 
people’s minds to passion. Could not 
these things be expressed in less inflam- 
mable terms?” 

The recent Peace Congressi Meldmar 
Boston, was attended by eminent men 
from all civilized countries. Here are a 
few extracts from the speeches made 
there! 

Monsieur Schaic, Hague representa- 
tive and senator of Belgium, said: 
“Those who know war are not those who 
make war. They sit quietly at home who 
send others to be crushed and maimed 
on the battlefields, and who spend the 
money which they themselves do not pay. 
They know nothing of the miseries they 
entail on others. Here in America forty- 
five states extst in unity. How long 
will it be before the states of Europe 
may do the same? How long before the 
people shall say to their rulers: “Stop 
your wars and your armaments—we 
want men to walk in peace together?” 

The delegate from Norway said: “It 
has been said that great armies prepare 
the way for peace, but that is one of the 
lies that has blinded the old world. They 
are obstacles to peace. You have proved 
that it is not the greatest nations that 
gain the victory.” 

A. B. Fatquhar, leisy one 
Pennsylvania, said: “Benjamin Frank- 
lin summed up the matter when he de- 
clared that ‘there never was a good war 
nor a bad peace.’ The worst of the evils 
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of war is the infernal legacy of hatred 
and vengence to which there is no end. 
In these very days we see the progressive 
embitterment of warfare exemplified at 
Port Arthur. When the siege began 
there were kind offices between the foes 
—care for the wounded, etc. Now, if re- 
port be true, the contest has made them 
demons—flags of truce violated, the dead 
left unburied, the wounded left to die 
uncaréd for 3 

General Miles said: “The settlement 
of ‘international controversies by the 
dread arbitration of war involves the 
destruction of tens of thousands, and 
sometimes hundreds of thousands, of the 
young men of both countries. . . . To il- 
lustrate what has been the sacrifice to 
the demon of carnage, it is estimated 
that the wars to gratify the ambition of 
Bonaparte cost Europe five million lives 
and the devastation of many countries. 
In our great civil war more than one mil- 
lion five hundred thousand young men 
enlisted before they were twenty-one 
vears of age, many leaving home for the 
first time never te return. More than 
half a million of the very flower of 
America’s young manhood went to un- 
timely graves in that terrible conflict— 
that was a loss to the nation that never 
Cail be reeanmed” 

Tre leaven is working, and the pres- 
ent indications are that a more humane 
method of settling international difficul- 
ties will soon take the płace of brutal 
wars. 


—— o 


TROTEVINDICANED 


The St. Louis Medical and Surgical 
Journal of November, 1904, contains an 
article on the “History of Cerebral Lo- 
calization,’ by Charles K. Mills, M. D., 
of Philadelphia, from wal we quote the 
following: 

“The initiation of the modern era in 
cerebral localization should be attributed 
to two men of notably different charac- 
teristics, Francis Joseph Gall and Sir 
Charles Bell. Some might be inclined 
to dispute this assertion in so far as it re- 
lates to Gall. . . altho he indicated, with 
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«data drawn from clinicopathology as well 
as from his supposed correlation of the 
faculty of language to a portion of the 
skull, the position of the speech center, 
“later fixed with more scienticfic precision 
“py Broca. 


“Before the time of Gall and Bell, 
views regarding the localiaztion of fac- 
ulties in the brain were always hazy and 
sometimes extraordinary. The general 
tendency of the ancients and of the writ- 
‘ers and teachers up to a comparatively 
modern period, was to give to the spaces 
of the brain, to its chambers and corri- 
dors, first importance in the localization 
of its functions or controlling agencies. 
This was largely due to prevailing meta- 
physical and theological views. Hippo- 
crates placed the seat of the mind in the 
left ventricle. Erasistratus believed that 
air, after undergoing elaboration in the 
lungs and heart, was converted in the 
ventricles of the brain into animal spirits 
which pervaded and controlled the body; 
and Servetus, in the sixteenth century, 
‘taught that the choroid plexus secreted 
the animal spirits, that the fourth ventri- 
cle was the seat of memory, and that the 
soul dwelt in the sylvian aqueduct. When 
the philosophers began to assign the seat 
of mental or spiritual attributes to the 
solid portions of the brain they still 
showed their transcendental tendencies, 
as when Descartes in the seventeenth 
century assigned the soul to the pineal 
gland. Bruno in the sixteenth century 
taught that the soul had its seat wher- 
ever there was a sensation. Up to a 
comparatively recent period, from which 
we have not entirely escaped, the brain 
has been regarded by many as a single 
organ, one which acts as a whole; also 
until a period which only briefly ante- 
-dated the discoveries of Fritsch and Hit- 
zig and of Ferrier, the microcosm the- 
ory of cerebral functions, the doctrine 
that in each part of the brain resided 
the functions of the entire mass, largely 
prevailed.” 


Dr. Mills read the paper from which 
-the above is quoted, before the Philadel- 
-phia County Medical Societv, May 25, 
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1904, and contributed other papers on 
the same subject. It is encouraging to 
friends of truth and justice to see ortho- 
dox writers give due credit to Dr. Gall 
for the important service he rendered 
humanity in discovering the only correct 
analysis of the mind and in associating 
the various mental powers with the brain 
centers thru which they operate. The 
discoveries of Dr. Gall and his successors 
are the birthright of every child, and 
the time must soon come when every 
school will give its pupils this birth- 
right. 
o 


PEDAN ERY. 


It is very encouraging to have author- 
ities on a subject express an opinion in 
harmony with the views that one has 
long held concerning that subject. Many 
persons believe that there is much ped- 
antry in current medical study and prac- 
tice. In the Dietetic and Hygienic Ga- 
zette of November, 1904, the following 
belief is expressed : 

“Tn a professional sense, we see a great 
many physicians who waste both time 
and money in acquiring knowledge that 
is practically worthless when they get it. 
It may consist of solid facts and perfect- 
ly logical conclusions, but it has no prac- 
tical, artistic. or even sentimental rela- 


` tion to anything on earth or in the heav- 


ens. Its acquirement may be called 
learning, but since it avails nobody any- 
thing, it must be set down as learning in 
the wrong place. 

“In all the sciences there are hunderds 
of established facts that are possibly in 
a faint degree curious, but are so utterly 
useless when hunted down:that every 
moment of time spent in acquiring them 
is worse than wasted. It is this kind of 
professional learning that may be called 
professional pedantry.” 

If the Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette 
or some other medical journal will state 
specifically where that waste of time is 
and how it can be remedied a real service 
will have been rendered and humanity 
will be indebted to the person or maga- 
zine rendering such service. 
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BROWNS EXAMPLE. 


“There, i said Brown, with a shake of his head. 

‘Ive painted the house and the barn and the 
shed! as 

The fence has been fixed, the lawn’s been 
mowed, 

But I do wish the town would fix up that road, 

It’s a shame, I call it, just plain and flat, 

That we have to drive over roads like that! 

ril wait no longer, YV1l start today 

And fix my part of it anyway.” 


Now Brown was one of those fellows who, 
When they start a thing just ‘rush it thru, 
And a week or two after, as Neighbor Jones 
Was driving home with his pair of roans, 
Brown’s road was dry, while his own, next door, 
Was mud to the depth of a foot or more. 
“Look here,” said Jones, “Pll let Brown see 
That I can build roads as well as he!’’ 


Now Neighbor Smith, who lives below, 
Saw Jones repairing his road, and so 

He fixed up his to be ‘in the game,” 

And Neighbor Robinson did.the same. 
And soon every householder in the town 
Was trying his best to ‘‘beat.out Brown,” 
And now, when the town committee. meets 
To talk of roads, they call them “streets.’’ 


The moral this tale to the reader brings, 
Applies to roads and other things. 
Reforms, like snowballs, will keep on growing 
If somebody only sets them gons. 
—Farmer’s Voice. 
O 


ABOU BEN ADHEM AND THE ANGEL. 


Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw within the moonlight in his room, 
Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom, 
An angel writing in a book of golu:— 
Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 
And to the presence in the room he said, 
“What writest thou?’’—the vision raised his 
head, 
And with the look made of all sweet accord. 
Answered. “The names of those who love the 
Lord.” 
“And is mine one?” said Abou. “Nay, not so,” 
Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low, 
But cheerily still, and said, “I pray thee, then, 
Write me as one that loves his fellow-men.” 
The angel wrote and vanish’d. The next night 
It came again with a great awakening light. 
And shew’d the names whom love of God had 
blessed, 
And lo! Ben Adhem’s name ted all the rest. 
———-— 0 
TWELVE LIBERAL 


OFFERS. 


In order to encourage all delinguent sub- 
scribers to renew before the new year we 
are making some extremely liberal combina- 
tion offers in this issue. In some of them 
the price is reduced more than one-half. 
Any subscriber may take advantage of these 
offers. There are exceltent Christmas pres- 
ents among them. You need the books and 
magazines; we need the money. Ve urge 
all delinquents to renew before New Year, 
as the Character Builder needs every dollar 
that is due it. Beginning January, 1905, the 
rule of paying in advance must be strictly 
enforced in justice to all. 

———0 


This world would be a dreafully silent place 
if people talked as little as they think. 


È 
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BOOKS RECEIVED, - 


PRACTICAL DIETETICS.—With refer- 
ence to diet in disease, 311 pages, published 
by the author, Alida Frances Pattee, 52- 
West 89th Street, New York City, price 
$1.50. 

In this book the author treats of food; 
its object, food Values and classifications, 
nourishment in acute diseases, feeding the 
sick, diet in infancy and gives practical sug- 
gestions for the nurse in the sick room, be- 
sides giving numerous recipes. The author- 
is a trained nurse and has had much ex- 
perience in the sick room. Many practical 
suggestions on the care and feeding of the 
sick are contained in the book, but some au- 
thorities on foods and dietetics do not 
agree with the author in the kinds of food 
selected for the sick. This question is re- 
ceiving much careful study and research 
at present and before long there may be a 
greater unity of faith, if not knowledge, on 
these questions. When people become 
more ideal in their diet during health there 
will not be so much disease and they will be 
prepared for a more rational diet when they 
are ill. If that time comes during the life 
of the author of this book the diet recom-- 
mended niay be modified. 

OO 

THE BRAIN BOOK AND HOW TO 
READ IT.—Being an exposition of phrenol- 
ogy in theory end practice, 520 pages, by H. 
C. LConovan, nublished by Jarrold & Sons,. 
10 and 11 Warwick Lane, E. C. Lendon, 
England. a 

This book is different from any other 
beok that has been written on tke subject. 
It presents the art of reading character, 
from physical measurements, in ^ dignified 
and logical manner that will demand the 
respect end ettention cf all students of- 
mind. The author of it is a son of the emi- 
nent Dr. Donovan, who wrote several vol- 
umes on the science and art of character 
study. Jf every parent and teacher in the 
world would study this bock carefully and 
observe its teachings, our boys and girls 
would be trained in a more intelligent man- 
ner than at present. During the last ten 
years a number of helnful kooks on phre- 
nology have been published by such emi- 
nent authors as Alfred Russell Wallace. W. 
Mattieu Williams, Dr. Hollander, Miss Fow- - 
ler, Prof. Vaught and now this one by Mr. 
Donovan. It really appears that nhrenol- 
ogy will soon be given its true position as 
the most useful of all the sciences. 

oO 

If vour subscription has expired you are 
earnestly solicited’ to renew immediately. 
We desire your co-operation to increase the- 
influence of the Character Builder, and your 
dollar is very much needed to continue tae 
good work. Send it immediately. 


‘GRARAGTER BUILDER SUPPL I 
Ring out the old 11! Ring in the new |TT! 


ANOTHER YEAR HAS GONE.WE CANNOT CHANGE THEPAST 
PAR HET OUTURE ISITAN OUR HANDS. AS WE ENTER UPON 
THE NEW YEAR EACH ONE SHOULD ASK HIMSELF “WHAT 
Po eePOING TO IMPROVE MYSELF AND OTHERS”? 


EUMANITY NEEDS YOUR BEST 
EFFORT.THE CAUSES OF DISEASE, 
VICE,CRIME,POVERTY MUST VAN- 
foe OO CANHELPABOLISH THEM 

We are doing all we can for the workand thank 
you tor helping to send out 60,000 CHARACTER BUILD 
ERS IN 1904,Will you help increase this number in 
1605 by sending your dollar when your SUBSCRIPT: 
OA expires. The cause needs YOUR SUPPORT NOW! 

lf you will send us the names of ten persons to 
wham we can senda CHARACTER BUILDER, TEN 
copies will go to them, if you will send 25 cents to 
help send them. $í SPENT IN THIS WORK MEANS 
$1 DEVOTED TO HUMANITY'S CAUSE. 


MAY THE NEW YEAR BRING HAPPINESS TO ALL !! 


DEAR READER: 

Are you helping to fight the battles of hu- 
manity that will result in a more perfect man- 
hood and womanhood, by removing the causes 
of vice, crime, disease, poverty and other ab- 
normal social conditions that destroy personal 
happiness and retard the progress of true civil- 
ization? It is unpardonable to permit social 
evils to continue when the causes that produce 
them can be removed. Is there a pure moral 
atmosphere in your community that will cause 
the youth to grow up witn pu: mnds ana 
strong bodies? ‘The more perfect life must come 
thru better obedience to the laws of heredity 
and thru proper training in the principles that 
govern the normal development of mind and 
body. Here is an opportunity to help in such 
a work. 

For ten years the promoters of the Character 
Builder have labored unceasingly in be.alf of 
social purity and health enlture. In order to 
make the work more effective the Human Cul- 
ture company was organized and the Character 
Builder established. It is now in its fifth year. 
One year ago it was consolidated with the Jour- 
nal of Hygeio-Therapy, a m'gazine devoted to 
preventive and drugless medicine, which was 
published for seventeen years at Kokomo, In- 
diana, by Dr. Gifford and his associates. 

Two years ago the circulation of the Char- 
acter Builder was 4,500 per ‘issue. It has con- 
tinued to grow, reaching 6,200 copies per issue. 
The work done by the magazine has the ap- 
proval of all sects and parties and is endorsed 
by progressive educators. The following testi- 
monials are selected from a great number that 
have come to us, and indicate that there is a 
need for the work we are doing: 

“I read the Character Builder with pleasure. 
If merit deserves to win, the Character Builder 
should live to old age.” —N. L. Nelson, Prof. of 
English, B. Y. University. Provo. Utah, and 
author of ‘‘Preaching and Public Speaking.” 

‘I like the Character Builder very much. It 
supplies a want in our common school curri- 


culum which I have felt for years. Success 
to the Character Builder.’—A. L. Larson, 
County Superintendent of Schools, Ephraim, - 


Utah. 

“T congratulate you on the appearance of 
your neat little journal, and wish you every 
success in your worthy undertaking.’’—Ida S. 
Dusenberry, Director of Kindergarten Training 
School, B. Y. University, Provo. Utah. 

‘I am very much interested in the Character 
Builder. It is an excellent magazine.’’—W. L. 
Secor, Dean of the College of Sciences, Ruskin 
University. 

‘T read the last number of the Character 
Builder and enjoyed it. You are doing a good 
work.’’—Editor “Human Culture.” Chicago. 

“One of the most earnest. honest. uplifting, 
soul-inspiring publications that comes to our 
exchange tahle is the Character Builder, pub- 
lished monthly by the Humen Cnilture Co., 
John T. Miller, D. Sc., editor. 334 South Ninth 
Fast streef. Salt Lake Citv. Uteh. You cannot 
read a number of it without making new re- 
solves. Its teaching thru and thru is for right 
and justice, unselfishness and education. The 
Character Builéer is one of the brightest and 
cleanest and purest magazines with which we 
are familiar. Your boys arā girls need it,’— 
Editor “Eclectic Medical Gleaner,” Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Besides publishing the Character Builder. the 
Human Culture company has issucd 10.909 copies 
ef “A Plain Talk to Boys.” by Dr. N. N. Rid- 
dell, and 12,900 copies of ‘Child Culture,” by Dr. 
Riddell, and ‘Educational Problems,” hy Dr. J. 
T. Miller. Thousands of these books have been 
distributed and are creating great interest in the 
subjects treated. There is need for other books 
on these and kindred subjects. The work has 
been carried thus far by persons who depend 
upon their daily labor for the necessaries of 
life and have made a great effort to establish 
this humanitarian educational work. In order 
to give others. who are interested In such a 
work, an opportunity to co-operate in it, the Hu- 
man Culture company was incorporated for 
310.000, and the stock divided Into 1,000 shares 
of $10 each. One share of stock gives the pur- 


chaser a membersnip for life in the company 
and entitles him to purchase books and sub- 
scribe for magazines thru the Agency at re- 
duced rates; he also receives the Character 
bDunmuecr at nali price. ‘wu =sNaies of stock en- 
title the holder to all the above and a free sub- 
scription to the Character Builder for l:fe. 

There are already about fifty members in the 
company. Among them is a state superintendent 
of publie instruction, a city superintenuent of 
school, several principals of academies and nor- 
mal training schools, county superintendents or 
schools, physicians, merchants, attorneys and 
others who are interested in true education. 

As there is no teachers’ agency in the Inter- 
mountain region, the Character Builder's Edu- 
cational Exchange has been established to aid 
competent teachers in finding geod positions 
and to aid school officers in finding suitable 
teachers. 

The Human Culture Lecture Bureau will 
be established in order to provide lectures for 
the cities and towns of the Intermoun- 
tain region on the various branches of numalh 
science, at a minimum cost. 

ln order to bring the various branches of 
the science of correct living w thn the reach 
of all, the Human Culture College is being 
established to provide reside:. and correspond- 
ence courses in the following branches: Physical 
education, the principles of expression, anatomy. 
physiology, hygiene. sanitary science, household 
economics, hygiene for men, hygiene for 
women, heredity. dietetics. scientific cookery, 
the various branches of home and professional 
nursing, scientific phrenelogy, physiognomy, 
temperaments. the science of mind applied to 
teaching, civics, ethics, economics, sociology, 
and kindred studies. Students may begin tais 
work at any time and go as rapidly as time 
and ability will permit. Beginning June 5. 1905. 
and continuing twelve weeks, a summer school, 
offering instruction especially adapted to the 
needs of teachers, wil be he'd in Salt Lak: 
City. The services of a number of specialists 
have already been secured for the work. , 

In order to make this effort as popular as 
it deserves to be, we need the co-operation of 
all who are interested in self-cuiture and social 
improvement. This work has been established 
for the good it will do, and all the money paid 
in will be used to increase the usefulness of 
the effort. There are several ways in which you 
can help the work along. Here are a few of 
them: a 

1. If you are not already a subscriber to the 
Character Builder, send $1 for a year’s subscrip- 
tion. or 60 cents for “Child Culture” and ‘A 
Plain Talk to Boys,’’ or $1.25 for the three. 

2. If vou are not a stockholder in the Hu- 
man Culture company, you should purchase 
one or two shares of stock. 

3. If you are a teacher and need the ‘services 
of an agency, you should register in the Char- 
acter Ruilder’s Edneational Exchange. 

4. If vou are a school officer and need a 
good teacher. write us and we will help you find 
one. Our services are free to you. 


5. If you have anything that will benefit 
humanity, advertise it in the Character 
Builder. 


6. If you desire to live more completely and 
help others to improve you can help the work 
and we can help you if you will pursue some 
of the courses offered by the Human Culture 
College. If you will send 40 new subscriptions 
to the Character Builder you can secure for 
your work a $20 course of studies with all the 
reauired text-books. 

7. If vou are a reader of the Character 
Builder and like it yon can help the work by 
recommending it to your friends and securing 
their co-operation. 

If vou finally reach the conclusion that you 
cannot at present purchase stock or al in 
some of the other ways mentioned, you can at 
least send $1 for a year’s subscription to the 
Character Builder: it is full of thoughts and 
suggestions on phvsicai, social, intellectual, 
moral and spritual Improvement, that are help- 
ful to everybody. 

Address: The Human Cuiture Co., 334 South 
Ninth East Street, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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Character Study Department. 


EDITED BY N. Y. SOHOFIELD, F. A.I P., 


”I look upon Phrenology as the guide of philosophy, 


and the handmaid of Christianity. 


Whoever disseminates true Phrenology is a public benefactor.'’—Horace Mann. 
“By universal consent Horace Mann is the educator of the nineteenth century.’’—E. A. Wim- 


ship, Ph. D., editor of the Journal of Education" 


PROFESSOR EVAN STEPHENS. 


By N. Y. Schofield, F. A. I. P. 


At the Grand Union depot, St. Louis, 
there is provided for the accommodation 
‘of travelers a bureau of information. The 
man who presides in this office may be 
called a living directory. He is at the mercy 
of the public, and is daily required to an- 


from as 


questions 
To one who is not 
familiar with the secret, the amount of in- 
formation this man seems to have at his 


swer several hundred 
many different people. 


command is simply astonishing. He knows 
the name cf nearly every street in that large 
city, all the main hotels, every notable build- 
ing, thoroly understands the car service, and 
to note the readines and facility with which 
he replies to the varied enquiries of 
strangers, one would suppose he had made 
a special study of each one. The writer 
learned upon inquiry that he scarcely ever 


failed to answer correctly, and instantly 
every question that legitimately came under 
the scope of his duties, and it is safe to say 
there are not half a dozen men in the whole 
of St. Louis who could take his place and 
perform the work so thoroly. 

The reason for his wonderful ability in 
this direction is at once apparent to the stu- 
dent of human nature, and we shall have oc- 
casion to refer to it again. 

In commencing his phrenograph of Pro- 
fessor Evan Stephens, the writer’s first im- 
pulse was to compare him to the noted In- 
dian chief, Blackhawk, on account of a cer- 
tain peculiarity this old warrior presented; 
but upon second thought, this odious com- 
parison was instantly dismissed, and after 
silently apologizing for even entertaining 
the thought he at once thought of this gen- 
tleman in St. Louis. 

By taking a side view of Professor 
Stephens, it will be noticed the forehead ap- 
pears to retreat gradually, from the eyes 
backwards. 

This is due to the unusual prominence of 
the perspective faculties, or that portion of 
the brain resting on the supra-orbital plate 
immediately above the eyes. It is in cases 
like this where the novice is led astray, and 
where unwarranted deductions are very apt 
to be drawn by those who are unfamiliar 
with the science of measuring brain power 
by the length of the medullary fibers radiat- 
ing from a given center. 

Those who suppose that because a per- 
son's forehead appears to slant from the 
eyes up to the crown, that therefore they 
must necessarily be deficient in the reflec- 
tive region, make a sericus mistake. That 
they will be relatively deficient is granted, 
but frequently,,as in the present case, this 
“slope” does not point to any defect, but 
rather to thé immense development of those 
organs located around the superciliary 
ridge. There are many who would be cred- 
ited with having a good, if not a handsome 
forehead, providing they were minus that 
wonderful development of the perceptive 
group. 

Tho we can readily concede for Pro- 
fessor Stevens the “eagle eye.’ yet we do 
not claim for him that “massive brain” that 
the sheriff of Nottingham is reputed to pos- 
sess. It is, however, above the average in 
size, and the quality of the organiaztion is 
good. 
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There are many evidences here of re 
finement, and the contour of the brain in- 
dicates genius. ; 

Those whose heads are evenly balanced 
all round, and whose temperaments are pro- 
portionately blended will be fairly good in 
whatever direction they may turn their tal- 
ents. They are likely to meet with ordi- 
nary success in whatever they undertake, 
but unless their brain is very large and of 
good quality besides being nicely balanced, 
their chances of ever becoming really fam- 
ous are very remote. Now in the case of 
Professor Stephens, nature never intended 
that he should succeed in anything and 
everything. There are a hundred or more 
directions in which he would meet with 
nothing only dire failure. He is a special- 
ist. He has the head of an expert, the pe: 
culiar formation of brain that always indi- 
cates genius, and it is interesting to study 
in what direction this genius will be mani- 
fested. 

The development of those faculties found 
at the lower part of the forehead already al- 
luded to, and so conspicuously developed in 
our present subject, are indications of a 
knowing and practical mind. They are fac- 
ulties that pertain to the material world; 
that connect mankind with things and con- 
ditions as they actually exist. We know 
that a man of this stamp, if educated, will 
not be remarkable for his literary attain- 
ments so much as for his scientific ability. 

They are the faculties that give one a 
true and reliable estimate of form, size, 
weight, locality, time, color and a strong re- 
tentive memory. They act as a pilot to the 
rest of the brain, and hence we expect to 
find in Professor Stephens a man who Wil! 
work on a sure, firm basis, in all the af- 
fairs of life. He is not a theorizer, a dream- 
er or philosopher. 

If he were the captain of a vessel, his 
splendid locality would impart an intuitive 
conception of latitude and longiture and in- 
Gependent of the compass, could turn the 
bow of his vessel towards the objective 
point, and his keen, vigilant eye would al- 
ways be on the lookout for breakers ahead. 

He knows the value of an apportunity, 
and frequently tact will succeed where tal- 
ent would wail. 

In case of danger, he would never trust 
wholly to providence; he believes the Lord 
helps those who help themselves, and would 
be sure his rifle was loaded before he said 
prayers. 


If he were a chemist and inquiry were 
made for some drug seldom called for, he 
could go deliberately and lay hold of the 
identical bottle without having to study 
whether it was in stock or not, and then, 
reading the labels on a hundred other pot- 
tles before finding it. 
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What he has once seen he remembers, 
his eyes photograph whatever passes before 
them, and he can often tell what is being 
done even behind his back. He sees things 
that are very distant or very near, and yet 
all this is done without anw apparent effort 
on his part and giving no occasion for sus- 
picion on the part of others. 

It is these faculties, developed to an ab- 
normal extent, that so eminently qualify 
the man in the St. Louis depot for the pe- 
culiar duties of his office. 

The perceptive region of the brain is so 
large that the casual observer would imag- 
ine he was deformed and marvel that any 
one person could possibly gather, retain, ar- 
range and utilize such an abundance of sec- 
ular facts and have them ready for instant 
use. 
Professor Stephens has the same quali- 
ties, tho not to such a marked degree. There- 
are a few doctors (not many nowadays, how- 
ever), who argue that these organs may ap- 
pear large when in reality it is unusual de- 
velopment of the frontal sinuses. They for- 
get that the temperament and other consid- 
erations indicate very accurately the extent 
oi these. divisions between the walls of the 
skull, and in pronouncing the perceptive 
group as being large in Professor Stephens, 
it is after having made due allowance for 
this anatomical condition in his case. 

The organs that preside over a sense of 
ime and tune, so essential to a musician, 
are also located in this group, hence it will 
occasion no surprise to find in Professor 
Stephens a musician and a master of un- 
usual ability, and as the leader of one of 
the largest, one of the best and most fam- 
ous choirs in the world, he is justly en- 
titled to rank with the shining lights of the 
age in his own special line. 

Altho the musical organs of time and 
tune are very necessary to excel in this art, 
yet they do not of themselves constitute 
the musician. Spiritually, ideality and sub- 
limity cut an important figure. These are 
the elevating and refining sentiments and 
without them there can be no soul, no feel- 
ing, no sympathy, or pathos in music—noth- 
ing but a cold, parrot-like throat production.. 

Professor Stephens is well endowed with 
ideality and sublimity, but spirituality, like 
all the religious faculties, is not quite up to 
par. 


The musician, artist and poet are very 
much alike in organization and tempera- 
ment. That which gives a taste for one will 
show an appreciation for the other, and Pro- 
fessor Stephens will delight in whatever is- 
grand in nature, beautiful in art or ideal in 
poetry just as he will enjoy harmony in mu- 
sic. He has an aesthetic nature, is attracted 
by whatever is refined, and repulsed by 
whatever.is coarse. He is the reverse of 
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what we understand by the term “rough 
and ready.” He wants his work and desires 
to see that of others cleverly executed and 
artistically finished. The “slip-shod” fashion 
is abhorrent to his ideality, and a work of 
art, cr a work of any kind that is clumsily 
done will rasp his sensitive feelings just as 
bis teeth are set on edge by a discordant 
sound in music. He has high ideals and 
is not satisfied with anything that falls 
short of their attainment. 

Time and tune being exceeidngly large, 
as is shown by the prominence of the lower 
forehead a little upward and cutward from 
the eyes, he is therefore admirably suited to 
both execute and teach. Because a man can 
produce and appreciate melody, this does 
not quaitly him for a teacaor, as some ex- 
` cellent singers and instrumentalists are but 
inferior instructors. The successful teacher 
must not only thoroly understand his pro- 
fession, but must understand to some extent 
at ieast those who are to be taught. The 
ability to do this marks the successful 
teacher, and it is a gift not enjoyed by 
everyone however expert and proficient he 
may be in other respects. 

He has an intuitive comprehension of 
those peculiar difficulties that different pu- 
pils have to encounter and overcome, and 
is, therefore, able to impart appropriate ad- 
vice. 

As an instructor and leader, his great- 
est fault is a lack of dignity. He is woefully 
Geficient in self-esteem and were it not for 
his conscientiousness approbativeness and 
combativeness coming to the rescue, it 
would reauire ‘all the king’s horses and all 
the king’s men” to drag him to the front. 
He is altogether too humble and too willing 
to discount himself in the opinion of cthers. 
If ne should attempt to address a con- 
gregation. his first impulse would be to apol- 
egize for presuming to instruct them. As a 
lawyer, he would lose every case intrusted 
to him, unless he were on the defense. He 
has any amount of grit and fight in case,ot 
emergency. and tho he is willing to take 
a back seat, he objects if anyone should at- 
tempt to push him into it. His combative- 
ress is not shown unta an attack is made, 
and then he would say, “Come one, come 
all; this rock shall fly,” ete. 


He is by nature inclined to be extremely 
active in body, will be tond of athletic 
sports, and if his health is good he would 
rather walk than ride, and much rather run 
than walk. ln mounting a flight of steps, 
he would take at loast two at each bound, 
and as a boy would be fond of climbing trees, 
roaming the hills, and with his large mirth- 
fulness and combativeness, there is no doubt 
he has perforined his full share of mischief 
in his time. 

He is very sure-footed, could soon learn 
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to balance himself on the tightrope, and as 
a sailor would feel at home even at the 
masthead. 

The social brain is much better developed 
than the commercial. He is agreeable, free 
and convivial in company, likes the society 
of his select friends, and as he is lacking 
in that sense of authority, will never assume 
any superiority over the rest. He is capable 
ci very strong affection, is fully alive to the 
charms cf the gentler sex, wil! be gallant 
in. his deportment towards them, and if he 
had children would be apt to spoil them with 
ever indulgence. He is fond of pets and ani- 
mals and strongly attached to home. 

The writer never heard him, but there 
is not the least doubt every part of his 
whole nature would enter into a rendition 
of “Home, Sweet Home.” and he would feel 
every word as he sang it. 

He has very strong likes and strong dis- 
likes; will become excossively attached to 
old places and old friends. He is sentimen- 
tal in these matters, and would defend an 
absent friend with more warmth than he 
would resist an attack upon himself. 

His mirthfulness will always point out 
the funny side of life. Professor Stephens 
is not half so serious as he looks. That 
rather downcast, sad exrpession is a result 
of deficient self-esteom, a lack of proper ap- 
preciation for himself, and not a sign of mel- 
ancholy mind. 

That dark cloud that falls athwart his 
countenance is exceedingly thin. A joke 
does not have to be explained before he is 
prepared to laugh, and if he were one of a 
rarty at a picnic or in the canyon, away 
from all restraint, he would prove to be one 
of the most frisky lambs in the flock. 

He is not one of those who lie awake at 
night so as to give a fitting reception to any 
celestial visitor who should happen to drop 
in, but while he will never be remarkably 
devout, he could not possibly become irre- 
iigious with such a poetic nature. The refin- 
ing, elevating elements of his organization 
already referred to (sublimity, ideality, etc.) 
will always incline him upwards instead of 
down, and tho he may not aspire to the 
pulpit, at least he will remain in the church. 
He is not wanting in a fair amount of faith 
and reverence, he will live an upright, kon- 
est life, but the religious faculties follow 
rather than lead. 

He is clear-headed, cool and deliberate, 
never gets excited, and in his command of 
others is capable of showing considerable 
firmness and determination. He will always 
be kind, thoughtful and patient, s willing 
to put himself on an equal footing with the 
company he is in, but will not allow any 
undue liberties. 

His social qualities combined with his 
mirthfulness and imitation will make him 
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very desirable company. He is gifted as 
an entertainer and can easily keep his guests 
in the best of humor. : 

There are many directions in which he 
could not well succeed, and many others in 
which ne cculd scarcely fail, for instance: 
He could not succeed as a mathematician. 
In the first place, the science is too dry for 
him, and then he has no special talent in this 
line. He cculd net succeed as a bookkeeper. 
It is too confining and too tedious for nis 
active organization. As a lawyer, he is not 
sufficiently aggressive, and as a lecturer he 
would be at a disadvantage, as regards lan- 
guage, and has not enough faifh in him- 
self. 

In mercantile business he would net be 
sufficiently vigilant. He is not plodding 
erough in dispositicn would socn become 
tired cf chacin gthe dollar, ‘would want a 
change, become disgusted and thus lose 
what he nad invested. To deal in bacon, mo- 
lasses. soap. etc., does) nct appeal to his 
ide3lity, ənd as a butcher the very sight of 
bleed is offensive. As a plumber he is too 
consecienticus, as a surgeon too sympathetic, 
and as a minister is not sufficiently pious. 

That he is capable of vcry great success 
as a musician, a composer and teacher, every 
cne knows, and we have scught to point out 
the cause. But he could succeed also as an 
artist. a sculptor. or as a druggist. As a 
mechanic or even on the stage he 4as spe- 
cial talents, and would make a gccd proof- 
reader in a newspaper office. 

He has good constructive ability, any 
amount of tact, is fertile in ideas, indus- 
trious and energetic. put is rather tco fond 
of variety and change except when it touches 
his sccial nature, and in this he is as! firm 
and stable as the hills. 

To sum up: He will make a true friend, 
a jovial companion. an efficient teacher, and 
a patriotic citizen. He is a good worker, 
never likes a thing half done, will strive for 
the best results, and will never fish fcr com- 
pliments. 

— ee — 


GIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


By J. T. Miller. 

Evan Stenhens was born June 28, 1854, 
in Pencader, South Wales. At the age of 
12 years he came to Utah with his parents 
and setiled at Wiliard. He was not strong 


and robust during his boyhood years, but - 


for a number of years he did hard manual 
labor and the pioneer life that he experi- 
enced daeveloved for him a stronger con- 
stitution. From boyhood he had a passion 
tor music and never lost an opportunity to 
gratify it. When he first came to Utah 
music and musical instruments were not 
so vlentiful and common as at present. From 
the beginning the organ was Professor 
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Stephens’ favorite musical instrument. Un- 
til he was 24 years of age nis efforts in 
music Were mainly in his own town, but 
in 1879 his performance on the organ won 
the admiration of Professor Alexander 
Lewis, the leader of the Logan choir. The 
choir was in need of an organist, and the 
service of Professor Stephens was .secured 


-- for that position..-In 1880 he began giving 


private lessons on the organ and soon after 
organized singing classes, both juvenile and 
aawt. His career as a professiona! musi- 
cian began at that time. Referring to this 
time a biographer says: “From the outset 
of his career as a teacher, Professor Evan 
Stephens has had both a venchant and a 
talent for teaching singing on a wholesale 
plan. Large classes have been his forte, 
and the larger they are the better pleased 
he seems. He has always appeared able, 
ever since he began teaching music, to draw 
children and young people to him in im- 
mense numbers.’ His large classes and 
the ropularity of his work at the L. D. S. 
University, where he is Professor of Music, 
are an evidence of the truthfulness of the 
above statement. His concert work was so 
successful from the beginning that it at- 
tracte] the attention of all lovers of mu- 
sic who came under the influence of it. 

In orde’ to study the pipé organ, Prof. 
Stephens came to Salt Lake City in 1882 
and began his lessons under the tuition of 
Prof. J. J. Daynes. Soon after this he was 
requested by the officers of the Deseret Sun- 
day School Union to organize singing classes 
tor children. For some time he devoted his 
time unselfishly to this work and created a 
remarkable interest in the young people for 
music. 

In Mav, 1885, Prof. Stephens went to 
Boston and studied under George Chad- 
wick, and George E. Whiting at the New 
England Conzervatory of Music. On his re- 
tura home ke continued his music classes. 
fron: which was evolved the Stephens’ 
Opera Company. Later he became con- 
ductor of the Salt Lake Choral Society. The 
best know work cf Prof. Stenhens is that 
done in connection with the Salt Lake Tab- 
ernacle choir which has a world wide repu- 
tation. 

He has been unselfish in his work. It 
has been estimated that he has given $50,000 
worth of music lessons gratis. He has aid- 
ed young men with musical talent to he- 
come rroficient in the art. He has pre- 
pared text books containing materia] suit- 
able for applying his own methods of teach- 
ing. He loses no opportunity to defend and 
advocate music that enobles and educates, 
while he denounces in the most forceful 
language that kind of music that merely 
entertains and does not elevate the mind. 
For many years Prof. Stephens has been di- 
rector of niusic for the Y. M. M. I. A. Dur- 
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ing the last two years he has had advanced 
classes at the L. D. S. University for the 
purpose of training choir leaders and mu- 
sical directors. 

Our limited space makes it impossible to 
give a detailed account of Prof. Stephene 
work, but he is the most conspicnous work- 
er in the history or development of music 
in the inter-mountain region. The remark- 
able interest in music that one finds in this 
region is an evidence that the effort has 
not been without results. 

0— 


IDIR: Ae Do RUDIDIEICIL 
tie Piivenologis. 


One of the least selfish and most intel- 
ligent workers in the cau > of education 
and social betterment, is Dr. N. N. Rid- 
ea author of “Heredity, “The New 
Mra Child Culture, ~“Alanhood,” “A 
Pam talk to Bors “Himan Nature 
Explained.” ete. 

Dr. Riddell has devoted his life to the 
branches of human culture and has an 
international reputation as lecturer on the 
science of life. His success has been 


greatly enhanced by the correct analysis 
of the mind upon which he has built his 
work. In his latest book he has the fol- 
lowing to say about the study of mind: 

“Teachers should understand human 
nature. A knowledge of the child mind 
is quite as important as a knowledge of 
text-books. [very normal school should 
have a department devoted to the study 
of human nature. particularly the psychol- 
ogy of childhood. This course ot stuay 
should be thoro, occupying at least one 
hour a day for two years. Among other 
things it should include heredity, prena- 
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tal culture. organic quality. temperament, 
hygiene, Gietetics, physiological psvehol- 
ogy, and the practical application of its 
principles in brain building: a study of 
the primary impulse or elements of mind 
and character: methods snd rules ror at- 
recting, increasing or restricting all the 
appetites, emoticns, faculties and senti- 
ments: mental suggestion and how to 
employ it in discipline and men‘al devel- 
opment, together with special directions 
for awakcning the mind of the culla rd. 
governing the willful or vicious, gaining 
the confidence of the timid and reticent, 
and overcrowding other eccentricities. 

‘The course should also include self- 
study for the teacher. No one is quali- 
fied to teach until accuaitned with self. 
Our viewpoint modifies our view. Our 
peculiarities affect our relation to oth- 
ers. The teacher that is by nature too 
firm, sensitive aggressive, approba: Ive, 
affectionate, positive or the opposite of 
these: or has any other quality that is 
above or below normal, should be cog- 
nizant of such faults and by proper train- 
ing overcome them. One wno has not 
learned the lesson of self-control, who 
ects angry on slight provocations, or be- 
comes worried by noise and confusion, or 
is stronely under the influence of some 
eccentricity, is not qualified for the school 
Moreover, if teachers had a thoro 
could do 
MEE 


room. 
knowledge of themselves they 
much better work with far less 
strain. 

“This department of study should be 
under the supervision of an up-to-date 
phrenologist. Not a ‘bumpolovist,” but 
a man thoroly versed in the phrenological 
system of mental philosophy, heredity, 
physiological psychology, psvchic phe- 
nomena, and mental suggestio.. 

“From this I do not mean that teachers 
should be expected to estimate character 
from facial expression or cranial devel- 
opment—only an expert san do this with 
sufficient accuracy to be of any practical 
value: but every teacher should be thor- 
olv versed in the subjects indicated, par- 
ticularly the phrerolozical system of 
mental philosophy. This system is worth 
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more to those who would understand 
children than all the others put together. 
It is the only system that analyzes. hu- 
man nature and explains the tastes, tal- 
ents and peculiarities of the individual. 
“T am congnizant of the disfavor with 
which phrenology is held by many col- 
lege men and realize that in recommend- 
ing it I shall provoke their disapproval ; 
therefore, I wish to discriminate between 
phrenology as a system of psychology 
and phrenology as employed in the art 
of reading character. It is the former 
that I am commending; the latter, how- 
ever, is worthy of much more attention 
than has generally been accorded it. Dur- 
ing many years of daily practice in read- 
ing character and in child study, I have 
employed every system and method 
known to. science and I cannot better ex- 
_ press my esimate of the relative value 
of Gall’s system than to quote the words 
of the late Mr. Gladstone, where he 
says: 
character the phrenological system of 
mental philosophy is as far superior to 
all. others as the electric light is to the 
tallow dip.” . 
o 
TENE EIEAD, 


The folowing instructions on measur- 
ing the head are taken from “The Study 
of Children,” by Francis Warner, M. D., 
OLomd ) Eo R. C Pa Fake S. Tt is 
phrenology pure and unadulterated, but 
is found in an orthodox book on educa- 
tion. This appropriating of phrenological 
principles by orthodox writers reminds 
one of the prophecy made by Henry 
Ward Beecher many years ago as reocrd- 
ed in his 48 sermons, Vol. 1, page 303. 
‘All my life long I have been in the 
habit of using phrenology as that which 
solves the practical phenomena of life. 
Not that I regard the system as a com- 
plete one, but that I regard it far more 
useful and far more. practical and sen- 
sible than any other system or mental 
philosophy which has yet been evolved. 
The learned profession may do what they 
please, the common people will try these 
questions and will carry the day, to say 


“As an explanation of mind and 
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nothing of the fact that all the great 
material and scientific classes, tho they 
do not concede the truth of phrenology, 
are yet digesting it and making it an 
integral part of the scientific systems 01 
menial philosophy.” 

Dr. Warner is certainly help to ful- 
fill that prophecy. Do you see the phre- 
nological mark on this: 

Look at the head, full face,’ carrying 
your eyes from ear to ear over the top 
of the head, following its curve and esti- 
mating its size; again carry vour eyes 
form one ear to the other in a horizontal 
line, looking first at the right ear and its 


parts, then at the right eye-opening, the 


bridge of the nose, the left eye-opening, 
and the ear. Looking at the profile fol- 
low the bridge of the nose up the fore- 
head, noting if it be nearly vertical, or 
slope backwards, then over the curve of 
the top of the head and down to the nape 
of the neck. Youmaythus inspect the head 
in its configuration and estimate its vol- 
ume by inspection. Place your hand flat 
upon the child’s head, with your fingers 
spread, and thus estimate its volume by 
feeling, noticing its form and any Jumps 
or ridges of bone, Then if you think 
necessary ‚you can measure the head 
round with a tape.. Measure carefuly the 
greatest horizontal circumference round 
fhe forehead ; take a transverse measure- 
ment from one ear opening to the other 
over the top of the head; and again from 
the bridge of the nose over'the top of the 
head to a projection you will feel at the 
back of the head,just above_the nape of 
the neck: such measurements taken at 
intervals of a few months will enable you 
to appreciate growth and increase of vol- 
ume of the head. 

JOSEPH COOK ON THESS MOD 

OF HEADS: 

Tn one of his Monday lectures, Mr. 
Cook thus alludes to the importance of 
observing the head and face: 

“It is singular how much instruction 
Carlyle gives us when he says that, un- 
til a man has studied the portrait of an 
author, he knows little of his system of 
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thought, I have before me portraits of 
several of the renowned German profes- 
-sors—-Kiepert, Lepsius, Curtius, Tren- 
delenberger, Dorner, Schleirmacher, 
Kant—all possessed apparently of a full 
intellectual equipment. They are men of 
marvelous breadth of brain. There are 
five radii which ought to be studied in 
every man’s cranial development, whether 
you believe in mental physiology or not. 
From the central point of the ear draw 
seven radii; one to the chin, one to the 
tip of the nose, one to the center of the 
lower forehead, one to the upper fore- 
head, another to the top of the head, an- 
other to the back of the head, and another 
downward to the shoulder. I undertake 
to say that when you find a man with 
these seven radii, all long, and fairly well- 
balanced in comparative length, you will 
not often hear from him eccentric opin- 
ions. These seven radii are all of good 
femetn in Secrates, Plato, Aeschylus, 
Cicero, Virgil, Seneca, Bismarck, Glad- 
stone, Washington, Franklin, Edwards, 
Webster. Only wholeness and size, or 
quantity. quality, and balance of being 
gives what Bacon calls the large round- 
about sense (manysided judgment), 
which in erratics, however brilliant. is al- 
ways more or less conspicuous by its ab- 
sence. There are other radii, not shown 
‘in the profile view, which are of charac- 
teristically great length in the broad Ger- 
man brain. I turn the page and show you 
Shopenhauer. A withered, narrow, ec- 
centric man I should judge him to be, 
were I to meet him on the street: a small 
brain, an angular cranial organization, a 
face apparently that of a soured student, 
with considerable literary capacity, any 
amount of audacity, a long chin and sharp 
nose, a good lower forehead, but shallow 
upper forehead. and very unbalanced 
radii in the profile view.”—Phrenological 
Journal. 
e 


Grabbing for a moment that is gone is 
worse than running after the lightning 
-express which has just swung out of the 
station and left us behind. We may 
shout ourselves hoarse and run our legs 
off but the moment never comes back. 
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Educational Notes, 


The Utah Teachers Association will meet 
in Salt Lake City from January 3 to 6, 1905. 
As the program has not been completed we 
are unable to publish it in this issue. The 
officers of the Association are making a 
special effort and are preparing an excellent 
program. The attendance of all teachers in 
the state is desired. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


There are numerous signs of a change 
in the methods of studying psychology. 
This study is at present in a chaotic con- 
dition. The various systems have pro- 
duced some well-defined principles but 
the whole subject is still in a very uncer- 
tain state. The present state of psychol- 


ogy is shown in a recent review of Gus- 
tav Spiller’s text-book on psychology, en- 
titled: “The Mind of Man.” Published 
by the Macmillan company. The review 
is by F. S. Wrinch of California Univer- 
sity and covers several pages in the 
Psychological Bulletin. The following is 
quoted from the review : 

“The author starts out with the com- 
mendable purpose of accentuating the 
need and assisting in the establishment of 
a psychology of a strictly scientific char- 
acter. To this end he avoids the com- 
pany of any who have settled doctrines, 
and excludes all philosophic speculations. 
In the introductory discussion, the hand 
of the writer seems to be raised against 
every method of psychological inquiry 
which has been employed in the past or 
is still being used by his contemporaries. 
The reflective method, if it happens to 
have discovered any truth, has failed to 
establish the same scientifically. And 
whatever psychophysics may accomplish 
in the future, it has done nothing up to 
the present. After some defense of Intro- 
spection, he himself adopts the method of 
‘Experimental Introspection.’ Wherein 
this differs so radicallv from the ordinary 
experimental method it is not easy to dis- 
cover; true, he lavs the main stress on in- 
trospection, but the latter term seems to 
be used simply of the immediate cbserva- 


tion of the facts of experience experimen- 
tally arranged or aroused. 

“Further, the lack of an adequate sys- 
tem of terminology leads to the ai doption 
of a new system of terms, based upon the 
degrees of complexity of the facts. The 
formation of a radically new system of 
terminology even in so young a science as 
psychology may be considered a some- 
what questionable procedure, and that 
which is offered is neither very complete 
nor is it based upon strictly scientific dis- 
tinctions.”’ 

O 


I cannot but think, however, that the 
wholly desirable imaginative literature 
for children remains, in'large measure, 
to be written. The mythologies, Old 
Testament stories, fairy tales, and his- 
torical romances on which we are accus- 
tomed to feed the childish mind contain a 
great deal that is perverse, barbarous, 
or trivial, and to this infiltration into 
children’s minds, generation after gener- 
ation, of immoral, cruel, or foolish ideas, 
is probably to be attributed, in part, the 
slow, ethical progress of the race. The 
common justification fo our practie is that 
children do not apprehend the evil in the 
mental pictures with which we so rashly 
supply them. But what should we think 
of a mother who gave her child dirty milk 
or porridge, on the theory that the child 
would not assimilate the dirt? Should we 
be less careful of mental and moral food 
materials? It is, however, as undesir- 
able as it is impossible to try to feed the 
minds of children only upon facts of ob- 
servation or record. The immense prod- 
uct of the imagination in art and litera- 
ture is a concrete fact with which every 
educated human being should be made 
somewhat familiar, such products being 
a very real part of every individual’s act- 
ual environment.—President Eliot of 
Harvard University, in Educational Re- 
form. 


SS ee 

Another important function of the pub- 
lic school in a democracy is the discovery 
and development of the gift or capacity 
of each individual child. This discovery 
should be made at the earliest practicable 
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age, and, once made, should always influ-- 
ence, and sometimes determine, the edu- 
cation of the indivicual. It is for the 
interest of society to make the most of 
every useful gift or faculty which any 
member may fortunately possess; and it 
is one of the main advantages of fluent 
and mobile democratic society that it is. 
more likely than any other society to se- 
cure the fruition of individual capacities. 
To make the most of any individual's pe- 
culiar power, it is important to discover: 
it early, and then train it continuously 
and assiduously. It is wonderful what 
apparently small personal gifts may be- 
come the means of conspicuous service of 
achievement, if only they get discovered, 
trained and applied. —President Eliot of 
Harvard University, in Educational Re- 
form. 

—-— 0 


RICHES: 


A writer in a recent issue of Practical’ 


Ideals says: “We seem not to realize that 


the truly rich man is the man of sound 


health, of cultivated talents, of serene 
disposition, of noble aspirations. Rich 
means happy, contented, worthy. These: 


things—happiness, contentment, blessed 
ness—are the ends for which we strive,. 
the aims of: existence. Therefore the rich 
man is the man who possesses them. The: 


riches of the sort here referred to are the- 


possible posession of each and every 
thinking individual who has a strong, re- 
liable will. I do not believe that the as- 
cetics, the hermits, the saints and the Es- 
senes of modern life have a monopoly of 
such riches. A man need not abjure the 
world, nor live in the cloudy regions of 
religious fanaticism, like a monk of the 
middle ages, in order to attain these true- 
riches. A man may, indeed he should, 
stay right down on the commonplace, 
every- -day plane of life, and in the little- 
commonplaces of daily human contact he’ 
can plant such roots of generosity and 
high-minded aims that the fruits will be 
the riches of contentment, blessedness- 
and wisdom far above price.” 
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Moral Education, 


CRIME—CAN IT BE CHECKED? 


Efforts are constantly being made by 
law-makers, clergymen and various or- 
ganizations, or the suppression or aboli- 
tion of crime. These efforts are usually 
directed to one of two methods, viz., 
moral suasion or punishment with fines, 
imprisonment, or death. The latter 
method, while effective in preventing fu- 
ture crimes by the individual so pun- 
ished, has little if any appreciable influ- 
ence upon others. Lynch law, or as some 
are pleased to call it, “summary justice,” 
also fails to impress any except the vic- 
tim, and exerts upon others the same in- 
fluence as moral suasion. 

The person possessed of criminal ten- 
dencies, of whatever nature, is abnor- 
mal. It may be thru defective develop- 
ment of the so-called higher mental or 
moral faculties, the over-development of 
the so-called animal instincts, or thru 
disease affecting the central nervous sys- 
tem. The latter class are fully recog- 
nized as irresponsible in the “eyes of the 
law,” and are sent to asylums for treat- 
ment and also for public safety. 

While not a believer in natural de- 
pravity, I am convinced in the law of he- 
redity, and that both mental and physical 
characteristics are transmitted from gen- 
eration to generation—Editorial in 
Eclectic Medical Journal. 


o 
TEE INKSTANID BATTLE. 


By S. W. Foss. 


We are making smokeless powder 
And big bombs to throw a mile, 
That will blow the foe to chowder 

In the true dynamic stvle. 


Weve a hurling gun; you start it, 
And the myriad bullets fly, 

And a hundred men a minute 
Roll their stony eyes and die. 


Let us stop this wild death’s revel; 
Martin Luther, so ’tis said, 
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Threw his inkstand at the devil, 
And the black fiend turned and fled. 


Smite your world-wrong ; don’t combat it 
With a fusillade of lead; 

Simply throw your inkstand at it; 
Come tomorrow, it is dead. 


When the world upon the brink stands 
Of some crisis steep and dread, 

Like brave soldiers seize your inkstands, 
Hurl them at the devil’s head. 


Pour your ink-pots in a torrent 
Till the strangling demon sink, 

Till the struggling fiend abhorrent 
Drown in oceans of black ink. 


For the man who’s born a fighter 

For the brain thats’ learned to think, 
There is dynamite and nitre 

In a bottle of black ink. 


Tho it makes no weeping nations, 
And it leaves on gaping scars, 

Placed ’neath error’s strong foundations 
It may blow them to the stars. 


ee eee 
WAR 16 KELLI WHO SAYS SO? 


The Hearsts, the Pulitzers, the 
Cramps, the Gatlings, the Colts—the steel 
mills starting up, and flour jumping dol- 
lars per barrel! No war is business— 
heroics, brass bands, brass buttons—op- 
portunity. So long as millions of men 
gain a living by evolving the machinery 
of war and training for war we will oc- 
casionally have war. 

The only person to whom war is really 
hell is the widowed mother with an only 
son, who in her dreams sees her boy 
clutchig at a great red tear in his breast, 
and gasping with dying lips the name he 
called her by in babyhood. 

That is different. 

The rest of us are just plain hypo- 
cites, and if there is a dog fight down the 
street, our belief in the Westminster Cat- 
echism does not prevent our making hot 
haste to see the argument. 

Perhaps that is the real calamity of 
war—the diverting of the attention of 
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Christendom to a fight in which. we real- 
ly have no interest. 

A dog fight is hell. Oh, certainly, but 
then it is so diverting! Did the brindle 
pup win? Ah, I bet a box of caramels 
he would. 

And so we have the news that Port 
Arthur is taken, and the next day glar- 
ing headlines say it isn’t. There are fights 
by sea and fights by land, with details 
that never, happened and made no differ- 
ence if they did, and both sides claiming 
victories. We read the manufactured 
news with quickened breath, and we buy 
the special that contradicts it all. 

The loss is not in the dog fight, but 
in the fact that a world’ quits work to 
talk about it. (eee 

And what. ye talk about isn’t war at 
all, it is only the reports sent out by the 
industrious men employed by Hearst and 
Pulitzer. l 

Dr. Samuel Johnson once said, 
“Streets filled with soldiers accustomed 
to loot, are not more terrible than gar- 
rets filled with scribblers accustomed to 
lie.”’—The Philistine. 

a (pes 
AN OPEN LETTER TO CLERGY- 


MEN. 


We are told in the Bible that “God 
created every winged fowl after His kind; 
and God saw that it was good. And God 
blessed them, saying, Be fruitful, and let 
fowl multiply in the earth.” 

It is a sad fact that man is not permit- 
ting the birds of the air to multiply as 
God directs; they are wantonly killed for 
sport by men, and boys destroy thou- 
sands of eggs and nestlings each year. 
Fashion decrees that women must wear 
the plumage of wild birds for ornainents. 
Glance at the bonnets worn at any church 
service and note the large number of 
graceful plumes known as “Aigrettes.” 
There is not a woman that does not 
know that these plumes are obtained only 
by the most cruel and barbarous methods. 
How can she kneel and partake of the 
Holy Communion while wearing them? 

Can the children of the Sunday 
schools grow to be good men and women 
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unless they are taught that kindness te 
all God’s wild creatures is a part of 
Christian life? The Savior says a spar- 
row “shall not fall on the ground without 
your Father.” This certainly means that 
human beings will be held responsible for 
all acts of cruelty to even the most 
humble of God’s creatures. 

Birds are a check on insect life, and so- 
lessen the labor of the tiller of the soil. 
Scientific study during the past two dec- 
ades has demonstrated the fact that birds- 
are the most valuable friends the agri- 
culturist has; they destroy insect pests- 
and noxious vermin; they also eat thou- 
sands of tons of weed-seeds which, if left 
to propagate, would soon overrun the 
land. 

Birds require no pay for their labors,- 
they only ask to be let alone to enjoy in- 
peace and safety the life the Creator gave 
them, the same right that every good cit-- 
izen enjoys. 

Are clergymen doing their duty if they 
do not call the attention of the people to- 
the rights of the birds. William 
Dutcher, Chairman, National Committee- 
of Audubon Societies, 525 Manhattan 
Avenue, New York. 

O 


THE BURDEN OF ABUSE IN THE 
POSTAL SERVICE 


B. O. Flower, editor of the Arena, re- 
viewing the campaign for the improve- 
ment of the postal service, says: 

“There are few greater scandals in 
our public life than exist in the post- 
office department, due to the influence ex- 
erted by the railroad corporations and 
the express companies over the adminis- 
tration and in the Senate of the United. 
States. It has been shown time and again 
sirce Postmaster General Vilas called 
the attention of the Senate to the abuses 
that obtained ın the department, that the 
railroads are plundering the government 
and causing an enormous deficit in a de- 
partment which might easily be made 
self-supporting while at the same time 
greatly extending the service in regard 
to second-class matter and a parcels post. 
For instance, we find the United States 
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government paying a rental of six thou- 
sand dollars a year for mail cars that cost 
considerably less than six thousand dol- 
lars to build, tho the average life of 
the car is nineteen years; and in addition 
to this the department is paying consid- 
erably higher tariffs for the carrying of 
mail than the express companies pay for 
the same privileges, while the influence 
of the great express companies and of 
the railways has succeeded thus far in 
preventing the United States from secur- 
ing the benefits of an efficient parcels 
post, such as exists in Austria, Germany, 
Great Britain and other nations. 
n u 


PLBASANT CALLS. 
From the delegates to our Peace Con- 


gress we were made particualrly happy - 


by the calls of two ladies, Mrs. Mary 
Noyes Farr, of Pierre, South Dakota, Na- 
tional Vice President of the Woman’s 
Relief Corps, and M. Catherine Allen, of 
the Mount Lebanon (N. Y.) Community 
of Shakers, with whom was Daniel Of- 
ford, whom we believe to be the head of 
that widely-known community, and who 
handed us the enclosed poem: 


PEACEFUL VICTORY. 


(By M. J. Anderson, Mt. Lebanon, N. Y. 


Rise ye waves of joyful music, roll to 
earth’s remotest bound, 

Bearing notes of peaceful victory to the 
jarring kingdoms round; 

Thrill the air with strains of gladness, 
swell the blessed song of peace, 

Till the nations own its power, and all 
sound of discord cease. 


Chorus. 


Come ye spirits brave and earnest, work 
with purpose true and strong, 

God will bless your faithful labors, right 
shall triumph over wrong. 


Stay the work of desolation, still the pulse 
of fevered strife, 

Where the marshaled hosts are treading, 
crushing virtue, hope and life; 
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Reason’s rule aloud proclaiming arbitra- 
tion’s peaceful sway 

Opens now the pearly portal to the bright 
approaching day.—Chorus. 


Haste O day of golden promise, prophecy 
of human weal ; 

Swords shall be to ploughshares beaten, 
spears to pruning hooks of steel; 
Then as time with budding glory brings 

the coming year’s increase, 
Men shall march to fields of labor, learn- 
ing there the arts of peace.—-Chorus. 


Earth shall smile in youthful beauty, 
ocean sing from shore to shore 

To a brotherhood united, peace, good will 
forever more; 

Fruitful fields and verdant valleys, moun- 
tain, plain and flowing stream, 
Prospered homes and gladsome labor, 

will the praise of peace redeem.— 
Chorus.—Our Dumb Animals. 


OO 
PIN TEIS IN YOUR JELAI 


So long as any human being is willing 
to be bought, then slavery and ignorance 
and sufferings upon earth will endure. 

When slavery existed in the south, the 
proudest slave was he who could boast 
of bringing the biggest price on the auc- 
tion stand. , 

The proudest: slave today is the man 
who boasts of the biggest salary. 

When such slaves are not looking for a 
master with his money bags, then, and 
then only, will slavery and slavish condi- 
tious disappear from the face of the 
earth. 

When we learn to condemn a princi- 
ple, without condemning the slave, who 
is but a victim of the principle, then will 
be our first step towards “Peace on earth, 
good will to men.” 

Never condemn the fakir, who is mere- 
ly trying to solve the “Bread and butter 
problem.” Bend your earnest efforts to- 
wards throwing light on the fake itself, 
and do not forget that “earning bread 
by the sweat of the brow”—not sweat of 
the body—is the greatest fake that ever 
caused annoyance to the heart of man.— 
Banner of Light. 
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Suggestions to Parents and Teachers, 


VICE AMONG CHILDEN. 


By Celia Carman. 


When this subject is mentioned the 
minds of many people go instantly to the 
slum portions of our great cities. There, 
in the congested quarters, where’ many 
people are huddled together in small 
places, where children are ragged, dirty 
and neglected, of course, they are im- 
moral; but in gcod society—and here tne 
fond mother casts a loving glance at her 
own sleeping children, so glad and thank- 
ful is she that they are wel protected, 
that thev know nothing of the sin of the 
great wicked world. Perhaps that mother 
has cause, for her thankfulness, but per- 
haps her peace of mind may have its 
source in ignorance. 


Every child born into the world is born 
with an undeveloped sexual instinct. That 
instinct will be developed in a normal 
way at its proper time, or at an improper 
time in an abnormal way. Which it will 
be is decided by the child's training and 
environment. The fact that the child’s 
parents live in the country, 
Of a select part of a large city, or the 
fact that they have good social standing, 
are rich, influential, or religious, has little 
effect upon the child’s life along these 
lines. The training that will save a child 
from misery, and perhaps from open dis- 
grace, must be specific and to the point. 


The reason that this evil is so hard to 
correct is because the majority of moth- 
ers and teachers either indignantly deny 
that such a condition exists, or, when it 
is mentioned, are too much shocked to be 
willing to discuss the subject. Neverthe- 
less, hundreds of young people from re- 
spectable homes are every year failing in 
health, losing their minds, and even dying 
from the effects of this terrible curse. 


The writer has had an experience cov- 
ering several years of public school work, 
and during that time has received the con- 
fidences of other teachers, mothers and 
children, and each vear is more deeply 


a small town, . 


_ began to ask questions. 


impressed with the commonness of this 
habit among children. 


The mothers of the present generation, 
many of them, have married with no defi- 
nite preparation for motherhood. They 
know veny little about a child’s nature or 
how it is developed, hence are unable to 
avoid mistakes that may start the child 
on the wrong road. In order to be sure 
that your child has not learned inmoral- 
ity in his very early years, you must be 
sure that he has been kept free from con- 
ditions that foster the habit. These con- 
ditions begin in the home at a very early 
aoe: There came a time when your child 
The way you 
answered those questions laid the foun- 
dation for future purity or impurity. 

A motherless girl of fourteen was be- 
coming somewhat wild. Her teacher had 
a long talk with her, in which the girl 
made this confession: “We girls wanted 
to know about mothers, so I asked 
Gracie's big sister, and she said I ought 
to be ashamed to ask such a question. 
Then I asked my aunt, and she said that 
little girls should be seen and not heard. 
They acted so about it that I made up my 
mind that I would know anyway. So I 
went to Anna Jones; they said that she 
was a bad girl, and I thought she would 
know. W hen I asked her she said, ‘Why 
Mary, I didn’t think you were that kind 
of a girl.” All this trouble and reproach 
because a girl budding into womanhood 
asked a perfectly natural question, to 
which she should have been given at once 
a COrrect answer, 


The air of mystery that mothers maiin- 

tain on subjects of this kind, the evasion 
in answering questions, all arouse the cu- 
riosity of the child, and he or she decides 
o “know anyway.’ So he goes for his 
information to the boy or girl he meets 
on the street or at school, and the boy or 
girl who has the reputation of being bad 
is instructing your child in these subjects, 
giving him, of course, an abnormal and 
impure view of the whole thing. 
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Don’t decide that your child knows 
nothing of evil because he does not talk 
to you about it. After having told vour 
child a falsehood about the coming of the 
baby, or having assured him that it is 
very, very naughty for him to ask such 
questions, don't expect him to come to 
you when later on he finds out that you 
have lied to him. No; you have told him 
that this is an impure subject. What 
must be his opinion of his own father and 
mother, after having received his street 
education on this subject and being told 
by his mother that only bad people ever 
mention such a thing—when he thinks of 
his own birth or sees little brothers and 
sisters still coming into the family ? Small 
wonder, then, with such training, that 
there is so much impurity. The wonder 
is rather that there is not more. 

“But,” some mother asks, “how can I 
teach my child these subjects ? What shall 
I tell him?” What vou tell vour child, 
so long as it is the truth, is of little conse- 
quence. Unless vour own mind is pure, 
vou cannot possibly give vour child a 
pure view of this or any other subject. 
Your first step may be to pray with the 
Psalmist, “Create in me a clean heart, © 
God, and renew a right spirit within 
mic, 

Let us hope that the time will soon 
come when mothers, fathers and teachers 
will realize their duty along these lines; 
when thev themselves will be pure-mind- 
ed enough to shake off the awful curs. 
of prudishness that is defiling society to- 
day. Until this comes to pass there can 
be no sclution of the “social evil.”"—The 
Purity Advocate. 

o 


MANCI OF MARRIAGE, 


bees. L. D. Averv-Stuttle, 


I am quite aware that I am touching 
upon a subject which. to say the least, 


needs to be handled with care. Married 
people are exceedingly sensitive some- 
times,—exceedingly fearful of being 


blamed for something by somebody. And 
Į guess it has always been so. Indeed. 
they are so fearful of it, that they some- 
times lay the blame on to each other. 


Away back in the Garden of Eden it 
began. Adam was so afraid the Lord 
would blame him, that. altho he loved 
his wife very much, he speaks words of 
reproach against “the woman whom Thou 
gavest to be with me,” and accuses her to 
save himself. “Not very gallant ot 
Adam,” vou sav; no, and the uigallant 
Adams are not all dead vet. 

The marriage relation is the most sac- 
red of amy on earth Without it. there 
would be no home, no family. no govern- 
ment. Then, to undermine the marriage 
relation, undermines the home; and upon 
the individual homes of the people rests 
the government, the safety and the pros- 
perity of the nation. 

Show me a family where the husband 
and wife are devoted to each other, and I 
will show vou a happy home,—a minia- 
ture of heaven. Show me a whole na’ion 
of such families, and I will show vou a 
nation that lives in peace with the whole 
world, and with whem business of friend- 
lv intercourse would be a delight. But 
alas and alas! where shall we find such an 
one? 

The divorce courts were mever so 
crowded; and the divorce lawyer who 
gains his living by separating those who 
ought to have been sure that God had 
joined them toecther. is vetting rich. The 
good old time has gone by when it was a 
fanke<iserace to appiv fer a drvorce. 
Now. almost any plea is considered suf- 
ficient, even to simple incompatibility ! 
Why did not the couple whose marriage 
bonds have become bateful and ealline, 
discover the incompatibility before the səl- 
emn marriage vow was taken ? 

O, there is the trouble! Young men 
and young women seem de‘ermincd to 
lide and cover up, with the pretty cloak 
of mannerism, every odd or disagreeable 
trait in their character. Instead of ban- 
ishing those traits and getting the mas- 
terv over them fcrevcr, they hold on to 
iheir pet evils and caretully cover them 
from the eves of friend or lover until it 
is #@0 latento repent. ©. wihawasemet the 
season of courtship made a season of get- 
ting acquainted with one anothcr. instead 
Of bene deecived Win mewiake time 
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before marriage to find out if the young 
man with whom you are to spend all your 
life is a Christian or a pagan? whether he 
treats his mother and sisters with love 
and tenderness, or whether he makes 
himself obnoxious to his friends, and a 
terror to every one about him? Why not 
find out beforehand whether the young 
woman is kind-hearted, gentle, and true? 
-e Sieg 
“SAVIE TBE BOX 


Is the title of anti-rum and anti-to- 
bacco literature consisting of a booklet 
of 24 pages, and a 12-page monthly jour- 
nal. The very title should appeal to 
every person who has a desire to see true 
manliness in our boys. 

The price of the booklet is 2 cents 
each; or $1.00 per 100; 60 cents for 50; 
30 cents for 25, sent postpaid. 

The journal is 30 cents a year. 

The publisher solicits orders and dona- 
tions from kindly disposed persons. 

Mr. E. W. Peck of Minnesota, state 
secretary of the Y. M. I. A., sends a do- 
nation, and says: 

“Tf you can do anything to stay the 
curse of cigarette smoking among boys, 
it will be money well invested.” 

One editor says: “If you are a boy, or 
if you have a boy, or if you desire to help 
the boys, you should subscribe.” 

Mrs. L. Flora Plummer, editor of the 
Sabbath School Worker, says that “this 
literature should be circulated wherever 
there are boys—and that is everywhere.” 

Address, “Save the Boys,” 118 W. 


Minnehaha Boulevard, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
—— O = 
GOLDEN DEEDS: 


Oh, what truth is in the maxim, 
“Golden deeds make golden days,” 
And the worth it is to humans, 
Priceless ’tis in many ways. 


If a human is in sadness, 

By his own or other’s wrong, 
Just a word of cheering gladness 
Kills the sting and leaves a balm. 
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If a sin has been committed, 
Chiding’s not a golden deed; 

But in kindness he be pitied, 
Thus to penance you him lead. 


Never by a frown you'll win him, 
For his heart is aching sore, 

But the golden deed of kindness 

Heals his sad heart te its core. 


“Tf we smile the world smiles with us,” 
That is not a golden deed, 

But when hunger is upon us, 

"Tis a golden, deed tomiced: 


In the sorrows of a lifetime 

All the world refuse to share 
One sad pang, and only leaves us 
All alone their stings to bear. 


When I see the sick ones cared for 

By some loving, gentle, hand, 

Sure in turn they will be prayed for 

Their achings soothed, their fever 
fanned. 


See the urchin vexted and crying 
O’er some playmate’s wilful wrong, 
Pet the wee thing, stop its sighing, 
And ’twill bless you ere you’ve gone. 


Golden deeds let’s ne’er be loosing, 
Kindness surely is divine, 
For it kindles in our bosom 
Everything that is sublime. 


And it makes us noble, God-like, 
Makes us gentle,childlike, too, 
Moulding us like God the Father, 
Makes us better and more true. 


Shows us how to grasp one’s sorrow, 
Teaches us to share his pain, 

And to smile when he would borrow 
All his troubles back again. 


Leads us to a grand ambition, 
Heavenward to celestial meads, 
Where we'll know without restriction 
Golden thoughts and golden deeds. 


Jas. Hood. 
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Home Making, 


AN EARTHLY HOME. 


Ss 
We've oft read of heroes and warriors of old, 
wee ce have ‘been written in letters of 
gold, 
Of poets and sages, and men of renown, 
Of monarchs and kings who wear the crown, 
-But the one name to be revered for ages to 


come, - 
Is Howard Paine, who wrote Home, Sweet 
Home,” 
‘For a home is something more than houses 
we see, 


Tis a family .contented, who in love agree. 


Tho we may live have honor 
and fame, 

The home of the wealthy may be only in name, 
But a place where all can be equal and free, 
If only in a cottage, would be the home for me; 
“For a home for all men, both great and small, 
Must be guided by love and truth after all; 
Tho Paine never realized his dream so grand, 


At least he died in a foreign land. 


in splendor, 


A home is not a thing to be bought or sold, 
To be exchanged or traded for gold. 


Tis not bricks or mortar, nor houses we see, 


Tis not titles nor people of high degree: 
*Tis not broad acres nor land we may own, 
“Nor a place where seeds of envy are sown. 
But a family where all in love and peace agree, 
“Be the place e'er so humble, ’tis the home for 
me. 
(8) 


MER AMERICAN MOTHER: 


‘By D. A. Foote, A. M., M. D., Omaha, 
Nebraska. 


To Secretary Hay we are indebted for 
‘the benevolent assimilation of the word 
“American.” It is now in diplomatic 
parlance the private property of Uncle 
Sam. Our representatives to foreign 
‘lands have recently written over their 
doors these words, “The American Em- 
‘bassy” or “Consulate.” The appropria- 
tion of this word characterizing the citi- 
zenship of the United States of America 
is justifiable and we trust prophetic of that 
day when the City of Washington shall 
“be the cerebrum and cerebellum of the 
United States of North and South Amer- 
ica. This is the inevitable corollary of 
the Monroe doctrine. 

The philanthropic and commercial 
forces of the western continent will insist 
that liberty does not grant freedom for 
self-destruction as persistently exhibited 
in the caricatures of self-government in 
Central and South America. Philan- 
thropy seeks peace and commercialism de- 
“mands stable government. 

The government at Washington in- 
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sures the autonomy of its neighbors and 
will make heavy investments to guarantee 
its word. It will just as surely demand its 
dividends expressed in peace, prosperity, 
integrity and uninterrupted commerce. 
All hail the new word “American.” 

By the American Mother then we mean 
that expression of womanhood that has 
intelligent and intuitive sympathy with 
democratic ideals and under the stimula- 
tive influence of these ideals has given 
the world, we verily believe, the highest 
type of Motherhood. 


The American mother is typical only as 
the American citizen differs from other 
cosmopolitans. We cannot claim any dis- 
tinguishing quality or mother-love indi- 
genous to American soil. Its expression 
is the same the world over. When God 
created a mother he embodied a thought 
unique in all nature, a new, distinct crea- 
tion—a force as indestructible and benefi- 
cent as his own infinite wisdom. In wo- 
man he templed beauty, incarnated the re- 
fining graces of humanity and dedicated 
every impulse of her being to the achieve- 
ment of love’s materpiece—Motherhood. 


“There is in all this cold and hollow 
world no fount of deep, strong, deathless 
love, like that within a mother’s heart.” 
Adoration of motherhood is congenital 
and compelling. “Unhappy” and degen- 
erate “is the man for whom his own 
mother has not made all other mothers 
venerable.” 


A composite picture of American moth- 
ers—the New England, the Southern, the 
Western type—would not be the Ameri- 
can mother any more than a composite 
photograph of the sculptured Goddesses 
of Grecian mythology would disclose a 
Niobe. The average mother of America 
is too composite. \We must seek the ideal 
and from the physician's standpoint. The 
limits of this paper forbid many excur- 
sions of thought into the broad domains 
of our subject and compel but a brief dis- 
cussion of one or two points. We seek 
amid varied cnvironments, most hopeful- 
ly. for that expression of womanhood 
which gives to the home life of this nation 
the surest promise of perpetuity. One 
who could describe adequately such an 
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embodiment of virtues could secure no 
greater fame. 

The American mothers of the past are 
disclosed in the deeds of their children 
whom the nation honors in its halls of 
fame, but the mother is too often for- 
gotten. Can we mistake the family traits 
exhibited in these words of one of the 
colonial mothers : 

“Good family government assures good 
civil government.” 

‘We must learn to obey 
know how to govern.” 

“Obedience and truthfulness are cardi- 
nal virtues to be cultivated.” 


To a mother, renowned. for her wisdom 
and beauty, is Washington indebted for 
such character-building precepts as just 
quoted. It was the special endowments 
of his mother that gave to Patrick Henry 
his wonderful gifts of oratory which he 
used so effectively in the cause of Amer- 
ican Independence. From his gifted Hu- 
guenot mother came those rare traits of 
genius exhibited by Alexander Hamilton. 
The mother of Emerson was a paragon of 
domestic virtues and womanly graces. It 
was the mother of William Lloyd Garri- 
son that inspired those jeremaids that 
smote the hearts and consciences of this 
nation in ante-abolition days. 


Let me describe owe mother typical of 
thousands in the early days of the past 
century. 

Taking her part in the labor of the 
household at a time when it was expected 
that the woman portion would not only 
care for the house, prepare the food, and 
make the clothes of all the family, but 
also weave and spin the materials as well, 
she yet:managed to acquire an education 
of which graduates of our modern schools 
and colleges might well be proud. “She 
studied while she spun flax, tying her 
books to the distaff.” She not only be- 
came well read in literature and history, 
and acquainted with the progress of sci- 
ence then just beginning to attract the at- 
tention of scholars, but learned to write 
and speak the French language fluently. 
She gave enough attention to music to be 
able to accompany her voice on the guitar. 
and was sufficiently skilled in the use of 


before we 


which are still in the family. 
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pencil and brush to paint some very cred- 
itable portraits upon ivory, several of | 
She was air 
adept in the mysteries of the needle, “in 

fine embroidery with every variety of lace 

and cobweb stitch,” and was gifted with 

great skill and celerity in all manner of - 
handicraft, so that in after years “neither 
dressmaker, tailoress; or milliner ever 
drew on the family treasury.” 


Such was the mother of Henry Ward 
Beecher of whom he spoke so often and 
never more eloquently than when he said, 
“My communion with nature arose from 
the mother in me. Because my mother 
was an inspired woman, who saw God in 
nature as really as in the Book, and she- - 
bestowed that temperament upon me, and 
I came gradually to feel that, aside from 
God as revealed in the past, there was a 
God with an everlasting presence around 
about me.” What an inspiring ideal of 
motherhood. 

The unselfish devotion, the self-sacri- 
ficeing love and unswerving patriotism of 
America’s mothers has indeed made the 
pages of our history resplendent. There 
are American mothers today just as illus- 
trious, but they are embarassed and men- 
aced by an increasing number of fraudu- 
lent and dangerous imitations. 

We must pass by consiceration of many 
forces that menace motherhood. We car 
not discuss heredity and the laws of se- 
lection altho motherhocd and our race- 
find here a most serious and fundamen- 
tal problem. We can not give time to- 
educational questions, altho (they are- 
fraught with most fateful considerations. 
Errors exist in overeducation, misdirected 
education forced along unnatural lines— 
education with the mother entirely left 
out. Professor Huxley says: “Education 
is the instruction of the intellect in the 
laws of nature; under which name I in- 
clude not merely things and their forces - 
but men and their ways, and the fashion- 
ing of the affectionsandot the will into an 
earnest and loving desire to move in har- 
mony with those laws.” The mother- 
heart and brain can alone give this train- 
ing. No substitute can fill her place. But 
too often these duties and high privileges- 
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are entrusted entirely to the hired nurse, 
governess, kindergarten teacher, at a time 
when the mother’s heart should be the 
child’s schoolroom. There is education in 
all the arts, sciences, languages, accom- 
plishmcnts, pastimes and follies without 
the slightest knowledge of how to prop- 
erly manage a home and often bereft even 
of the physical powers to give to honest 
love its crown of bliss vouchsafed to wife 
and mother. 

We must pass by the discussion of soci- 
ety and its fraudulent usurpation by en- 
dowed idleness and veneered viciousness. 
We can only utter a protest against this 
misrepresentation of the real American 
refinements as found in polite and modest 
circles of society. .The noisy and unos- 
tentatious counterfeits give, by their sen- 
sual revelries and aimless displavs, a rep- 
utation to America most scandelous and 
undeserved. It is not here that we look 
for the American mother. The subject of 
divorce should be given the time it de- 
serves in an enumeration of the dangers 
that threaten our homes, but it can only 
be mentioned as a growing and mnblush- 
ing evil of modern times. This list is 
incomplete, but we must, now pay our 
respects to a matter of porteatious im- 
port in which our profession is especially 
involved. These dangers and cthers that 
might be mentioned unite in one common 
and insiduous influence that threatens 
motherhood today most alarmingly. 


The physician is the evangelist of moth- 
erhood. Yo him is entrusted the gospel 
of maternity. Woe be unto him if he 
falter, compromise or prove recreant to 
his high calling. Before him kneel the 
queens of the earth to learn wisdom. From 
his lips. from his heart, flow forth influ- 
ences that as surely cherish or blast the 
lives of thousands as did ever the decree 
of earth's mest puissant despots. The 
mute annals of the naborn is the world’s 
greatest tragedy. Before these records 
we stand appalled and words fail to char- 
acterize the deep, dark infamy of this 
unceasing carnage of helpless innocents, 
this slaughter of unborn babes. 


The physician can not shirk his duty. 
It is time to speak out plainly against a 
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crime now so common as to have become 
the sport of unblushing gossips and a. 
most serious menace to our national life. 
There is a spirit abroad that seeks to hold- 
up to ridicule the old-fashioned families. 
Hence, silly and craven-hearted parents- 
are resorting to methods of thwarting na— 
ture that are essentially criminal and sui- 
cidal to the physical and moral life of 
woman. What are the records? The- 
average size of the family in the United‘ 
States has decreased steadily during the 
past fifty years, notwithstanding the ac- 
quisition of large families by emigration.. 
In 1850 the average size of the family 
was 5.6 members; in 1880, 5; in 1900,. 
4.7. There are in round numbers 16,000,- 
ooo families in this country. If the aver- 


‘age size now was as large as in 1850, our 


population in the United States, exclusive 
of its islands and Alaska, would be 89,- 
600,000 in place of 73,000,000. In other 
words the new style family has robbed: 
this nation of a natural and stalwart in- 
crement of 16,000,009 of people in fifty 
years. This parental malfeasance if con- 
tinued fifty years longer wil result in 
conditions inexpressible in numbers. But 
the loss in population is alone appalling, 
for figuring on a moderate increase in our 
total population and adopting the same 
ratio of loss in the size of the average 
family as has been evident in the past 
fifty years, we are confronted with the 
fact that in 1950 there will be a loss of 
upward of 100,000,000 of people because: 
of this departure from the wholesome 
standards of our fathers. This is indeed 
“Race Suicide.” Such figures cool our 
patriotic ardor and still our clamorous. 
assertions of being the greatest on earth.. 
For it is evident that our decay has begun 
and if these conditions continue 
aud this evil remains unchecked, we wilf 
be the easy prey of a foreign invasion: we 
will be displaced by a race of emigrants 
of more virile blond than the degenerate 
sons and daughters of the sturdy found- 
ers and valorous defenders of this nation.. 


To mention all the causes of this default 


in the American family would indeed be 
atask. There are false and extravagant 
standards of the cost of maintainance of 
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a home that are deterring thousands of 
our‘ young men from marriage and rob- 
bing them of the safeguards and blessings 
-of matrimony. There are, too, “Bachelor 
“Quarters” and “Maiden Retreats” in 
‘which it has never been discovered that 
“A woman has two smiles that an angel 
might envy, the smile that accepts a lover 
before words are uttered, and the smile 
that lights on the first-born baby.” There 
are also too many men saying—“O 
woman! lovely woman! nature made thee 
‘to temper man; we had been brutes with- 
out you. Angels are painted fair to'look 
like you; there's in you all that we 
believe of heaven, amazing brightness, 
purity and truth, eternal joy and ever- 
lasting love—but, I prefer my Club.” 

The social evil, a legitimate sequel and 
concomitant, ahd its twin, intemperance, 
by their moral and physical ravages an- 
nually blast the lives of a great arniy oi 
our youth and cheat our country of a 
million homes. 


But the physician has ample evidence 
of still more fertile causes of this sapping 
of our national blood. What are the rec- 
ords? We dare not tell. We can not 
publish to the world the secrets of our 
consultation room and we have too great 
respect for the womanhood of our land 
to stigmatize it with the infamy of a large 
and growing class that beset the physician 
in hysterical phrases that mean nothing 
less than the laying of murderous hands 
upon their unborn babes. They have for- 
sooth been duly instructed in the black 
arts of foeticide, but the first try to tempt 
a physician to give safety and professional 
responsibility to their plans. Thousands 
of American women of today are past- 
masters in practices that rob the cradle 
of its jewel, the home of its joy and hope, 
and the nation of its priceless heritage 
vouchsafed by the mingled blood of Puri- 
tan and Cavalier. 


Physicians must set their faces like fiint 
against this practice now so prevalent 
among the women of America. Some- 
thing must be done to stop this nefarious 
business. Young married women are ear- 
ly taught how to murder their unborn 
babes and so escape the temporarp in- 


-ecutions. 
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convenience of child-bearing. We are 
called in such emergencies to save them | 
from the dangers that theraten, to remove 
the remains of their innocent and helpless 
victims, to comfort them by the assur- 
ances of our skill in overcom-ng the phys- 
ical result of their baseness, and to cover 
up all evidence of their crime. It must 
be stated that the husbands are usually 
equally guilty. If reputable physicians 
would assist actively in the criminal pros- 
ecution of all such offenders the offence 
would become less common after a few 
wholesome‘ examples of civil and social 
retribution. Publicity is the cure. Laws 
should -be placed upon our statute books 
making it obligatory upon physicians to 
report all cases of abortion ‘to the local 
boards of health, giving the causes, age 
of foetus. The physician is required by 
law to report all deaths occurring in his 
practice. Is an unborn child of so little 
consequence that a report of its death 
should be omitted? The enactment of 
such addition to our present laws would 
relieve physicians from being “particeps 
criminis” in an offence that is monstrous 
in all its aspects—Dietetic and Hygenic 
Gazette. 


—o 

DANGER BY PROXY. In this age 
we gratify our love of danger and of con- 
flict and bloodshed, by proxy. We love 
bull-fights, prize-fights, dog-fights and ex- 
Thus we get the pleasant stim- 


ulus to our jaded nerves without any pain 
or after-effects. The other day, at Limo- 
ges, an enormous crowd watched a butch- 
er slaughter.a sheep and dress its carcass 
in the den of an African lion. The lion- 
tamer’s presence gave just that ingredi- 
ent of chance which makes the spice of 
these things. Some, however, are not par- 
ticular about spice; they like the mere 
shedding of blood as such. To this class 
belong, for instance, the crowds who 
make up the long daily procession thru 
the slaughter houses at Chicago and else- 
where. Even the savage lust for battle 
is worthy of more respect than this. Tru- 
ly, do we need reawakening to an almost 
bygone manhood.—New Century Path. 
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Preventive Medicine. 


RELATION OF PREVENTABLE 
SIeKNESS TO TAXATION. 


By John H. Kellogg, M. D., Superintend- 
ent of Battle Creek, Mich., 
Sanitarium. 


(Reprinted from the Annual Report of 
the Michigan State Board of Health. 


The materials which I have employed 
have been chiefly the “Biennial Reports 
-f the Board of Corrections and Chari- 
ties,” the Abstracts of Reports of County 
Superintendents. of the Poor, the Annual 
Abstracts of Statistical Information Rela- 
tive to the Insane, Deaf, Dumb, and 
Blind, of the State of.Michigan, and the 
Annual Registration Reports prepared 
by the Secretary of this Board. 


The first question to be settled is, 
“What shall be considered as preventable 
diseases,” in this investigation? In the 
light of modern researches respecting the 
nature of disease and its relation to phys- 
ical causes, it is evident that nearly all 
diseases of every description are clearly 
preventable. 
eases are the inflictions of demons, benign 
‘or malignant, faded away with the mists 
of the Dark Ages; and tho numerous 
subtle forms of the theory survived in 
various medical doctrines till near the 
present day, the modern discovery of 
germs and microscopic life and their rela- 
tion to the human body, and the study of 
various causative influences too numerous 
to mention in this connection, and the 
more recent comparative investigation of 
meteorolgy and vital statistics conducted 
by this Board under the direction of its 
secretary. Dr. H. B. Baker, have settled 
beyond the possibility of question. the fact 
that disease is not an infliction, but, in the 
great majority of instances, is a disar- 
rangement of the bodily functions the pre- 
vention of which in most cases lies with- 
in the power of the individual. 


In this investigation, however, we will 
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confine ourselves, at first, at least, to the 
consideration of such diseases as are be- 
lieved to be readily preventable by such 
means as can be easily commanded by the 
proper authorities. In this class, we may 
safely include the following maladies: 
diphtheria, scarlet-fever, small-pox, chick- 
en-pox, whooping-cough, typhoid and 
typhus. fevers, erysipelas, puerperal fever, 
croup, cerebro-spinal meningitis, cholera, 
and dysentery. With one exception, all 
of these maladies belong to the zymotic 
group of diseases; and while all are not 
clearly proved to be either infectious or 
contagious, the causation of each is suffic- 
iently well settled to make it clear be- 
yond question that unsanitary conditions 
constitute a prime factor in the develop- 
ment of the disease and particularly in 
increasing its fatal tendencies. Hence it 
is wholly allowable to consider them as 
preventable diseases, since the fatality 
arising from them would almost wholly 
disappear were the proper sanitary pre- 
cautions taken. Perhaps the greatest 
question would arise respecting the af- 
fection known as cerebro-spinal menin- 
gitis. There is not wanting, however, 
high medical authority respecting the 
causation of this malady which justifies 
this classification of the disease, as do also 
many of its well-known characteristics. 
Under this name we have also included 
the cases reported as spinal fever, spinal 
meningitis, and spotted fever, considering 
these to be only other names for the same 
malady. Tubercular consumption, vener- 
eal diseases, and, in part, insanity and dis- 
eases arising from intemperance, might 
perhaps with propriety be included in the 
list: but for the present at least, we will 
confine the consideration to the first- 
nained diseases. 

Our next inquiry shall be as to the 
number of persons who are led to seek 
assistance from the state in consequence 
of indigence arising from sickness with 
the above-named diseases. The whole 
number of inmates of the various poor 
houses of the state during the year 1879- 
80 was 7,806, of whom 1,172 were report- 
ed to have become dependents of the state 
thru sickness, altho the nature of the dis- 
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ease is stated in but a small proportion of 
the cases. -We need some means of deter- 
mining the probable number of cases of 
preventable diseases, at least, approxi- 
mately. This we find in a study of the 
causes of death as given in the Registra- 
tion Reports. By reference to the Report 
for 1874, the last published, we find that 
out of 12,500 deaths 2,315, or 18% per 
cent were from the enumerated disaeses. 
Assuming that the same proportion of 
cases reported in the returns of the su- 
perintendents of the poor, were of a pre- 
ventable character, we find that 216 per- 
sons, or about 234 per cent of the whole 
number of inmates of the poor houses of 
the state, became such by sickness directly 
and immediately traceable to preventable 
maladies as previously defined. 

The numebr of inmates of poor houses, 
however, represents but a small propor- 
tion of the whole number of persons in the 
whole or in part dependent upon the state 
for support. According’ to the published 
reports of the county superintendents of 
the poor during the year 1879-80, there 
were 36,050 permanent and transient pau- 
pers outside the poor houses. The cause 
of indigence is reported in the cases of 
only 6,415, being in 2,900 of the number 
“sickness” or “death.” Applying the 
same rule as before, we obtain a percent- 
age of 8 1-3 of preventable illness, which 
would give 3,054 cases of preventable dis- 
ease. This number may seem somewhat 
unexpectedly large, but it 1s not improb- 
able, when we take into consideration the 
serious character of most contagious and 
infectious diseases, and the frequency 
with which they leave their victims 
maimed or otherwise cisabled for life. 

But still we have not learned the full 
number of state dependents who owe 
their helplessness to diseases which by 
the employment of proper measures might 
have been prevented. According to the 
last annual report of the State Board cf 
Corrections and Charities, there were 
treated at the two asylums for the insane 
in this state, last vear, 1,208 patients, fully 
one per cent of whom were deprived of 
their reason and rendered dependent by 
maladies which were wholly preventable. 
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This is as the matter appears in the re- 
port; but as no cause whatever is as- 
signed in a large number of cases, and 
simply sickness, without any specification 
of the nature of the disease in many oth- 
ers, it is not at all improbable that double- 
the percentage named owed their condi- ` 
tion to the cause under consideration. We 
may safely say then, that at least twenty- 
four out of the 1,200 belong to this cate- 
gory. 

Still another addition must be made to 
the list of unfortunates. According to 
the same report from which the above 
facts are gleaned, 70, or one-third of the 
210 pupils at the Institution fer the Deaf 
and Dumb, at Flint, owe their condition 
to diseases of a preventable character. 

Lastly, an examination of the report 
relative to the blind shows that at least 
seven per cent of the number under treat- 
ment at the state institution at Flint at- 
tributed their misfortune to the same 
causes, : 

The aggregate of these several classes 
is 3,367,—an appalling army of maimed, 
crippled, deaf, dumb, blind, insane, and 
helpless creatures, dependent upon the 
tender mercies of the state for shelter, 
food, and all other of the few comforts 
of life they are permitted to enjoy. 

But we have not yet learned the whole- 
of the sad truth. Altho the facts stated 
indicate the minimum number of those 
who become dependent upon the state 
thru preventable sickness, there are vet 
many more who are equally helpless, but 
more fortunate in having wealthy rela- 
tives who are competent to care for them 
without burdening the state. Accord- 
ing to the official returns, therevare 
no less than 650 deaf and dumb persons 
in the state, of whom only 210 are cared 
for in the state institution, leaving 440 
to be cared for by friends, so far as they 
are unable to maintain themselves. Of 
this number one-third, or 143, are known 
to be the result of unnecessary and easily 
preventable diseases. There are also 499 
blind persons in the state, only 49 of 
whom are under tuition or treatment at 
the state's expense, leaving 450. of whom 
31 were, made blind by the diseases con- 
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sidered in this paper as preventable. The 
number of this class of unfortunates is 
still further augmented by a number of 
persons who are partially deaf or deaf and 
dumb, 38 of whom suffer in consequence 
of such maladies as measles, scarlet fever, 
and cerebro-spinal meningitis, and nearly 
an equal number of partially blind per- 
sons, of whom six trace their condition to 
the same causés, together with 330 idiots 
and imbeciles, and 226 epileptics, of whom 
at least two per cent might have been to- 
day in the enjoyment of healthy minds 
and bodies had proper preventive meas- 
ures been employed. 

Here we have a grand total of 3,564 
persons who have been deprived of one 
or more of the priceless faculties pertain- 
ing to physical and mental health, and 
tendered burdens to themselves, to so- 
ciety, and to the state by unnecessary and 
preventable illness. 

Now we are prepared for the consider- 
ation of the inquiry toward which this 
paper is particularly directed: How 
much does this unnecessary sickness cost 
the state ? 

Referring to the same public docu- 
ments which have furnished us the fore- 
going facts, we find data sufficient to en- 
able us to approximate very closely the 
cash expenditure on the part of the state 
in behalf of these most sadly unfortunate 
of its dependents. According to the last 
report of the state board of corrections 
ənd charities, the cost of maintaining the 
poor during the year was $542,586. As 
before shown two and three-fourths per 
cent of the whole number were rendered 
dependent by preventable sickness; hence 
we should charge to the account of pre- 
yentable diseases two and three-fourths 
per cent of this sum, or in round num- 
bers, $15,000. 

The cost of maintaining the insane 
poor at the two asylums, exclusive of 
officers’ salaries, repairs, etc., is reported 
to be $170,000, of which two per cent, or 
$3,700, must be added to the preceding 
amount. We must also add further one- 
third the expense of the instruction of the 
deaf and dumb at the Flint institution, or 
$10,000, and seven per cent of the ex- 
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penses of instructing the blind pupils, or 
$525. 

This aggregates a net expense to the 
state for the poor, deaf, dumb, blind and 
insane—imade such by preventable sick- 
ness—in round numbers, of $29,000. 

But this estimate of expense is by no 
means complete. We must not forget 
that the state has been very lavish in her 
provisions for the comfort and conveni- 
ence of these unfortunate persons, after it 
is too late, in most cascs, to repair the 
loss which they have suffered. In the two 
asylums for the insane, the munificent 
sum of $1,267,000 has been expended, 
two per cent of which is solely for the 
benefit of persons suffering from the ef- 
fects of unnecessary illness, equaling the 
sum of $25,340. In the different counties 
of the state there is invested in property 
connected with the county poor-houses 
the sum of $707,750, of which two and 
three-fourths per cent, or $20,000, is for 
the same purpose. Of the $441,000 in- 
vested in the Flint institution for the deaf 
and dumb, one-third, or $147,000, is ne- 
cessitated by cases resulting from pre- 
ventable sickness. Thus we have in- 
vested in the various charitable institu- 
tions of the state for the benefit of paupers 
who were not made such thru any dispen- 
sation of Providence, thru accideat, or 
thru ill-inheritance, but thru needless ig- 
norance or neglect, the sum of $192,000. 
To the previously enumerated expenses 
must be added the annual interest on this 
sum at seven per cent, or $13,400, making 
a grand total of unnecessary expense of 
over $42,000. 

It may be suggested that this sum is a 
small item in the bill of expenses of a 
ereat state. This may be true, but there 
are not many purposes to which the state 
might apply these thousands which would 
aid in the material, mental or moral ad- 
vancement of its citizens? The immense 
capital invested in unproductive institu- 
tions for the benefit of persons made de- 
pendent by preventable diseases, would, 
if placed at interest, in a few years 
amount to millions. 

But the greatest loss by means of un- 
necessary illness is not vet apparent, for 
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we have not, thus far, taken any account 
of the enormous loss to the state and to 
the world in the death of useful citizens, 
producers of taxable property, creators ot 
wealth. How much is a human being 
worth? Who can estimate the value of a 
human life? How much wealth will atone 
tor the loss of a friend, a father, a mother, 
a sister, brother, or child? But the state 
knows nothing of the ties of friendship 
or kindred. This consideration must take 
into account only the actual cash value to 
the state of a human life. But even this 
is difficult to estimate. No one knows 
how many brilliant intellects, gifted with 
rare genius for invention, for discovery, 
for developing new wéalth which may 
now remain forever hidden, having been 
sacrificed in the annual holocaust to ig- 
norance or negligence of the use of pre- 
ventive measures against the most deadly 
foes to human life. But leaving out of 
the consideration extraordinary gifts, 
how much may we estimate the cash value 
to the state of the average human life? 
Without professing to fix the sum exactly, 
suppose we estimate the value of a life at 
$1,000. This sum will certainly be con- 
sidered too small, but we will take it as a 
basis for further calculations, as we wish 
to make our estimate such as no one will 
be inclined to depreciate. 

As before stated, the number of deaths 
from diseases, classed in this paper as 
preventable, during the years 1874, as re- 
ported, was 2,315. The superintendents 
of vital statistics states in his report, how- 
ever, that he has good reason to believe 
that the number of deaths reported should 
be increased 61 per cent on account of 
the incompleteness of the returns. Adding 
6I per cent gives us 3,727 as the probable 
number of deaths from causes readily 
preventable during the year 1874. Con- 
sidering the death-rate to be the same for 
1880 as for 1874, and increasing the above 
figures in proportion to the increase in 
the population between 1874 and 1880, we 
have 4,585 as the probable number of 
deaths from preventable diseases in the 
year 1880. In accordance with our esti- 
mate that each of these human lives 
would have been worth to the state the 
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sum of $1,000, it is evident that the state 
has met with a loss of not less than $4,- 
585,000. 

Still we have not reached the grand 
total of this enormous waste of human 
life and the material wealth of the state. 
According to the English parliamentary 
reports on benefit societies, there are two- 
persons sick thruout the year for-each 
person who dies, not including a large 
number of cases of slight ailments and 
chronic diseases. This would indicate a 
total loss of a year’s time on the part of 
9,170 persons, due to preventable sick- 
ness. The expenses of each sick person 
could not be estimated at less than $200: 
each for a year’s sickness, which aggre- 
gates $1,834,000. This sum, added to the 
previous footing, gives the enormous sum 
of $6,419,000. Adding $40,000, the- 
amount of loss previously shown, we have 
a total of $6,461,000, which represents not 
a hypothetical, but an actual loss to the 
state, a large part of which must of course 
be replaced by taxation; and this loss- 
does not occur once only, or once in a 
century or decade, but, annually, and is 
increasing each year at a most alarming 
ratio. 

But still the whole story is not told. 
Every physician of experience will read- 
ily admit that nearly all diseases are pre- 
ventable, at least to a very considerable- 
degree, provided the proper preventive- 
measures can be applied at the proper 
time. In all parts of the world sanitar- 
ians are earnestly working at the problem: 
of prevention, while physicians are as at-. 
tentively engaged in curing human dis- 
eases. The paramount importance of the- 
prevention of disease is everywhere rec- 
ognized, and preventive medicine is des- 
tined to be the medical science of the fu- 
ture. 

But, aside from the advantages which 
may arise from the employment of spe- 
cial measures of prevention, every phys- 
ician of experience as well as every sani- 
tarian is well aware that still greater ben- 
efits may be derived from attention to- 
general hygiene in the prevention of a 
large share of the ailments which annu- 
ally swell the mortality lists; and it is fair. 
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to conclude that the lack of information 
on these subjects which generally prevails 
among the common people is a prolific 
cause of sickness and death and thus of 
pecuniary loss to the state. 

Taking all these facts into considera- 
tion, it is in the highest degree prob- 
able that if the whole truth were told, 
preventable sickness might be justly 
charged with being an expense to the 
state of Michigan of not less than $10,- 
000,000 annually. Estimating the loss in 
other states to be no greater in propor- 
tion to the population, we have an aggre- 
gate loss to the whole United States of 
not less than $300,000,000 annually, an 
amount which would pay the whole of our 
national debt in six years. 

Appalling as these figures are, they are 
none too large to represent the pecuniary 
loss alone, and do not represent anything 
of the still greater loss entailed by the 
death each eee of thousands of citizens 
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who are needlessly ‘torn from their 
friends, from society, from positions of 
honor and usefulness in the state by the 
ruthless hand of preventable disease. 

In view of these facts, it is too painfully 
apparent to need special emphasis that the: 
protection of its citizens from the ravages. 
of preventable maladies is one of the most. 
important economies to which the atten- 
tion of a great state can be directed, and 
that no department of the public service 
is of greater consequence to the material 
interests of the state than that devoted to 
the public health. 

The most effectual means of combating 
diseases which are not the result of un- 
avoidable causes is by the wide diffusion 
among the masses of the people of knowl- 
edge respecting the nature of preventable 
diseases and the best means of prevention, 
as well as the principles of general hy- 
giene, by which all maladies may be in a 
great degree prevented. 


Youth's Department, 


CHRISTMAS ROSES. 


James Miller was a man of wide culture 
and high ideals, but was careless of the 
common concerns of life; thus when an 
unknown heart affection cut him off sud- 
denly his orphan daughter was left to 
face the world in a penniless condition. 
She had come to Boston in the spring 
of the year with a few cents in her purse 
—all she possessed in the world—but with 
a heart determined to fight bravely her 
own battle, and to pay off, if possible, 
some debt still remaining in Melvin. For 
such a task she was not altogether un- 
equipped, having received a first-class 
musical education, which she now in- 
tended putting to proof. For a few 
months before the summer vacations she 
had been fortunate in securing a tempo- 
rary post in a young ladies’ school, but 
when the new session began her services 
were no longer required, and, tho she 
applied in every direction for music pu- 
pils or musical engagements, her efforts 


were wholly unsuccessful. N it she 
was a brave, high-spirited girl, but the 
desperate battle she had fought during the 
past three months had left her hopeless 
and despairing. She looked her twenty- 
five years to the full as she sat bent over 
the fire, her large mournful brown eyes 
fixed on the smouldering embers, and her 
sweetly-outlined face pale and weary with 
thought. Suddenly the loud clanging of 
bells fell on the evening air—the bells of 
the church summoning its members to 
worship. Startled from her thoughts, 
Madge shrugged her shoulders impatient- 
ly, and the next moment her eyes welled 
up with tears, and her lips moved in a 
half-articulate prayer— 

“Oh, God, save me from bitterness 
and unbelief. Give me some little joy to 
be thankful for, even as other, on this ney 
Sabbath evening.” 

The words had scarcely found utter- 
ance when steps outside her sitting room 
door made her spring to her feet, and in 
another moment Mrs. Mayor, her well- 
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intentioned landlady bustled in. “A let- 
‘ter for you, Miss!” she exclaimed, holding 
‘up the missive with a self- satisfied smile. 
As soon as the door closed behind Mrs. 
Mavor, Madge drew her letter from her 
-pocket with feverish haste, and scanned 
the unknown handwriting on the enve- 
lope. It bore the Boston postmark, and 
‘with a faint hope that it might be an an- 
swer to a modest advertisement she had 
‘inserted in the evening paper, she broke 
ithe seal. It ran thus: 
“Mill Street. 

“Mrs. Coalson having been disappoint- 
-ed at the last in securing a pianist for a 
‘private dance tomorrow evening, at eight 
o'clock, she writes to ask if Miss Miller 
is still disengaged. Mrs. Coalson will be 
-obliged by an immediate answer in per- 
son.” 

The words were stiff and formal 
„enough, yet they sent the lifeblood rush- 
ing thru Madge’s veins. “Here, at the 
very moment on its utterance, was an an- 
swer to her prayer. Without loss of time 
she dressed herself and set out for Mill 
street. There had been a heavy fall of 
snow in the afternoon, but the skies were 
‘now clear and starry, and a radiant moon 
‘rode over the white roofs and chimney- 
stalks, showing the town in a truly win- 
ter aspect. A walk of half an hour 
‘brought her to Mrs. Coalson’s door, and 
she was admitted at once to that lady’s 
presence. She was alone in her beautiful, 
spacious drawing-room, and on Madge’s 
name being announced she rose and greet- 
ed her with great frankness. “I am 
‘thankful to see you,” she exclaimed. “The 
girls were so anxious about tomorrow 
evening they could scarcely make up their 
minds to fulfill tonights engagement; 
‘but I persuaded them to go, saying you 
would be certain to turn up, and I do 
hope, now that you have come, that you 
will suit our requirements. You have 
testimonials, of course; but I never place 
much faith in such. I have been too of- 
-ten deceived. I prefer a persona! inter- 
view always. Would you be good enough 
‘to sit down and play over one or two 
-waltzes and quadrilles ?” 

“Assuredly,” Madge at once responded, 
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scarcely able to check a smile at the lady’s 
garrulousness. 

“You will find plenty of music there; 
my girls are so very musical,” continued 
Mrs. Coalson. 

““Thank you,’ Madge returned again, 
“but as a rule I play without music,” and 
seating herself at the grand piano, she-be- 
gan to run her fingers over the keys.. .She 
had the soul of a true musician, and as 
the finely-tuned instrument responded to 
her delicate touch she became almost ob- 
livious of her surroundings. 

“Charming! Delightful! Iask no fur- 
ther testimonial from you than the ren- 
dering of these pieces,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Coalson, enthusiastically. 

“After all, Herr Frater’s little indiscre- 
tions will be no misforune to us.” 


Tho inwardly disposed to regard 


` Herr Frater’s little indiscretions as a mat- 


ter for thankfulness, Madge agreed that 
it was certainly very shocking, and after 
making a few final arrangements with 
Mrs. Coalson, she took her departure. In 
her present uplifted mood she keenly en- 
joyed the walk thru the quiet moonlit 
streets. of the east end, and purposely 
chose the longest way home. She was 
walking leisurely rand the gardens in 
Charlotte Square, when her eyes sudden- 
ly fell on some object in the snow, 
and, stooping down, she saw that it was 
a lovely bunch of Christmas Roses framed 
in a delicate setting of maidenhair fern. 
“Christmas roses! Oh! how exquisitely 
sweet!” she exclaimed to herself, and, 
lifting them, shook them free of the 
snow, which was no whiter than the blos- 
soms thémselves. _ 

“Some one must have dropped them, 
yet there is no one in sight; and I may as 
well take them as let them lie there and 
dien 

She paused beneath an electric light to 
inspect them more closely, and as she 
looked a rush of tender memories filled 
her heart. The old garden at Melvin had 
been famed for its Christmas roses, and 
a sthe season came round vear after year 
she had been wont to pluck great 
bunches of the snowy blossoms, some- 
times scarcely knowing how to dispose of 
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them all, they grew in such luxuriance. 
At what moment she heard steps in the 
snow, and, looking up, she saw a gentle- 
man making his approach hastily. He 
was young and hands at 
was the most she noted—except that he 
seemed to regard her with some curiosity 
as he passed by. She was seized with a 
momentary feeling of uneasiness that the 
roses might’ be his, but on second thought 
concluded that such could not be the case, 
as he had come in the opposite direction. 
So she pursued her way onward, holding 
the roses in a firm grasp, and glancing at 
them again and again with quiet jov, vet 
ee wcdreanine that they were the first 
link between the present and the golden 
days the future held in store. 


He 

Before seven o'clock next evening 
Madge adorned herself in a black lace 
gown, which she had not worn since she 
lett Melvin, and, glancing at the roses ar- 
ranged in a glass dish on the cabinet, it 
struck her that a cluster of them would 
do much in the way of relieving the som- 
breness of her attire: so with deft and ar- 
tistic fingers she made a lovely spray of 
the roses and maidenhair, and fastened 
them in the bosom of her gown. She had 
promised to be at Mill street before eight 
o'clock for the purpose of discoursing 
music while the guests assembled. Be- 
ing thus occupied, Madge did not ob- 
serve the various guests as they assem- 
bled: all she was conscious of was that 
the room was gradually filling up with a 
gay throng of voung men and maidens, 
and punctual to the hour the music for 
the first dance was requested. The time 
seemed to pass very quickly, and, tho 
Madge was not otherwise weary of her 
task, her fingers began to ache a little with 
the constant cxereise. About ten o'clock, 
however, Mrs. Coalson came up and sug- 
gested that she should go down stairs for 
some refreshment, her nephew having un- 
dertaken to supply the music during her 
absence. Mrs. Coalson saw her comfort- 
ably seated in the dining room. There 
wcre several voung ladies and gentlemen 
seated in odd corners about the room, dis- 
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coursing ina lively fashion while they re- 
freshed themselves with the table eatables. 
A solitary feeling stole over Madge as 
she sat alone watching their gaiety. But 
only a few minutes kad passed when a 
little old lady appeared in the doorway 
and glanced all round the room till her 
eves lit on Madge; then she came straight 
towards her. “J have been waiting all 
evening to speak with you, my dear,” she 
said in the kindest of voices, and beamed 
on Madge the sweetest smile she had ever 
seen on an old lady's face. ‘These young 
folks upstairs are such tireless dancers,’ 
she continued, “you had never a moment’s 
respite from the piano, and, tho I was 
sitting doing nothing myself, I was afraid 
to come and speak in case I might disturb 
you. She drew a breath and sat down be- 
side Madge as she finished this speech: 
then without waiting for any responses 
other than the grateful light in Madge’s 
eves, she went on aain-— “You will not 
set me down as curious, I hope, if I ask 
whether vou are a stranger in Boston? 
Something in your face reminded me of 
an old friend and vour name, too, is fa- 
miliar.” 

(vies, ain a Comparative stranger, Te- 
pied Madge. ~F came to the town nne 
months ago. when my father died.” 


“James Miller, who lived at Melvin?” 
added the old lady, her words falling with 
startling clearness on Madge'’s ears. 


“How do you know my father’s name,’ 

she faltered in surprise. 

“T do not know it for certain. I have 
merely guessed at it,” returned the old 
lady. 

“You are indeed, then, the daughter of 
my old friend, May Anderson—James 
Miller's wires 

“Ses; that was niv mothers name,” 
said Madge, softly: “but I never knew 
her. She died when I was a mere child.” 

“Ah, T thought I could not be mistak- 
en!” exclaimed the old lady, laying a soft 
hand on Madge’s while her bright eyes: 
glistened with tears. 

“*A\Tany, many years ago May Anderson 
and I were gt school together : no friends 
were ever so close, so intimate as we, yet 
when she married fate in life, as you: 


know, we somewhat drifted apart. You 
can guess with what anxiety I have 
waited this evening for certain proof that 
you were May Anderson’s daughter, and 
now, when I see your face closely, I fear 
you have suffered many cares and hard- 
ships during the past months; there are 
lines written here which should not be in 
the face of one so young.’ 

“Tt is almost more than I can bear to 
hear you speak thus to me,” said Madge 
in tremulous tones. “I have been so 
friendless and lonely ever since I left dear 
Melvin. Yes, I have had a terrible strug- 
‘gle, and till this engagement here was put 
into my hands unexpectedly, I did not 
know where to turn for help. It has been 
the first ray of light in the dark for many, 
many weeks!” 

“tush, child, de not think oi anv 
longer,” added the old lady tenderly. “I 
feel strongly that Heaven has something 
to do with our meeting here tonight, and 
if it lies in my power at all, these days of 
darkness you speak of are over forever. 
But this is neither the time or the place 
to discuss such matters. My son has 
‘taken your place upstairs, and as soon as 
you are ready, we might go up, and I 
shall introduce you.” 

A few minutes later they went up- 
stairs together, and when the old lady had 
found a seat for her near the piano she 
stepped up to her son, who was busy 
playing a waltz for the dancers, and whis- 
pered something in his ear. He did not 
‘pause in his playing, but gave his head a 
suggestive little nod, as if | he found much 
Satisfaction in her words, and while he 
‘played to the end of the waltz, Madge 
availed herself of the opportunity of 
studying him carefully. There was every- 
thing in his appearance to suggest rela- 
tionship with the little old lady, only his 
figure was tall and loosely knit, whereas 
‘hers was small and compact. His face 
wore the same keen, alert look; his cheeks 
had a touch of the same ruddy hue, and, 
tho he did not seem much above 
thirty, the shock of hair rising upright 
{rom his broad, intellectual forehead was 
plentifully sprinkled with grey. When- 
-ever the signal was given that the waltz- 
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ers were tired out, he jumped with alert- 
ness from the piano stool and came to- 
wards his mother and Madge. 

“T am pleased to make your acquaint- 
ance, Miss Miller,” he said, using a for- 
mal speech, which did not seem to fall 
naturally from his lips, and after a mo- 
ment’s survey of her face his grey eyes 
with an odd expression in their depths, 
rested on the cluster of roses in the bosom 
of her gown. 

“You have not hurried yourself, I 
hope;” he then added, “I can easily take 
your place again, and let you rest a little 
longer.” 

“By no means,” returned Madge, feel- 
ing a slight constraint beneath the keen 
glances of the young man’s eyes. “I can 
play a long time without feeling tired— 
indeed, I prefer to play rather than sit 
die” 

Very soon the call came for another 
set of quadrilles, and tho she played 
on with seemingly unabated zeal, Madge’s 
thoughts were no longer in her work, but 
wholly absorbed in the little old lady and 
the young man with the enigmatical ex- 
pression on his face. The clock had just 
struck twelve when the little old lady 
came to her again. 

“I am going home now, dear,” she 
whispered in Madge’s ear, fearing to in- 
terrupt the flow of music, “but you must 
call on me tomorrow without fail. Here 
is my address; good-bye.” 

Dropping a card on the keyboard, she 
flitted away as hastily as she had come, 
and, tho unable to pause in her play- 
ing, Madge managed to read the address 
It was strangely familiar, but she remem- 
bered at once where she had seen it be- 
fore. The same name was inscribed on 
a favorite volume of poems, treasured be- 
cause it had been her mother’s, and often 
during the past months of loneliness 
Madge had wondered who Mrs. Allan 
Stewart had been, or if it was possible 
that she was still in the land of the liv- 


ing. 


bs 


NI. 


“You had no diffculty in finding the 
house I hope, dear. Do you know, I have 
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been quite anxious for the last hour in 
case you should not come—iny own fol- 
ly, of course. I began to look for you far 
too soon.” 

These were the words with which Mrs. 
Stewart greeted Madge when she stepped 
into her drawing room the following af- 
ter noon. 

‘No. 3 Peel Row is easily found.” re- 
plied Madge, smiling at the old lady's 
anxiety to see her comfortably seated. I 
purposely waited a little longer in case 
you might want a nap after last night’s 
fatieue.” 

“How thoughtful of you, dear, but I 
never do sleep during the day,” was the 
immediate response. “You are not feel- 
ing tired yourself, I hope. It would be 
one o'clock this morning before you got 
Home?” 

“Instead of feeling tired, it is a long 
time since I felt so well,” Madge an- 
swered cheerfully. It was such a pleas- 
ant change having something to do after 
the long idleness I have endured, and I 
am buoyed up with the hope that last 
night’s engagement may lead on to some- 
thing else.” 

“Of course it will, my dear—in fact, I 
have made almost sure of it,” said the old 
lady with a merry twinkle in her eyes. 
“T sent Allan out this morning with a 
letter to an old friend of mine who has a 
private school for young ladies in Sharon, 
having heard from her privately only the 
other day that she would require a new 
music mistress very soon. Her niece has 
filled the post for some years, but it seems 
she is to be married early in the spring. 
‘Of course, I gave you a splendid recom- 
nendation, and asked for an immediate 
answer, which Allan brought back with 
him. You are to go out tomorrow morn- 
ing to see Miss Grubb, so you cannot ac- 
cus? me of losing any time on your be- 
half \” 


“How can I ever thank you enough!” 
exclaimed Madge, leaning forward and 
gazing with soft luminous cyes into the 
old ladv’s face. At that moment the door 
‘opened, and Allan Stewart walked in witn 
‘a somewhat guilty expression on his face. 

“Good afternoon, Miss Miller; I hope 
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you will forgive this intrusion. It was 
partly because you were here I risked 
coming in.” 

Madge made some smiling response, 
and as she did so thought, for the second 
time, that Allan Stewart’s eyes rested cur- 
iously on the Christmas rose she had 
fastened in the buttonhole of her coat. 
The evening passed like a dream, full of 
deep delight and joy, for never, even in 
the old days at Melvin, had she tasted the 
pleasure of such congenial society. The 
next morning saw her appointed music 
mistress in the young ladies’ school at 
Sharon, and she was to enter on her duties 
aner the New carerececs. lhe New 
Year dawned bright and full of hope, and 
not the least of the blessings for which 
Madge was daily thankful were the true 
friends she had found at No. 3 Peel Row. 
So the months passed on till one evening 
in the end of October the friendship with 
one of these friends reached an unex- 
pected crisis. 

Madge had been visiting at Peel Row, 
and, tho Allan Stewart was not home 
from his law office, she met him at the 
corner of the street, whereupon he in- 
sisted on turning back and seeing her into 
a Sharon car, her lodgings being now out 
in that direction. It was a dark, star- 
less night, with a snell bite in the wind 
which made Madge draw her furs closely 
about her. 

“A bitter night, isn’t it?” exclaimed 
Allan. ‘One almost smells snow in the 
air, and it is a trifle early for it yet—not 
that I mind much tho it does come. 
I have not the abhorrence of snow I once 
had. Something which happened in the 
end of December last year mitigated my 
feelings of dislike. You can’t guess what 
it was?” 

“How could I?” she returned, gaily, 
never for a moment dreaming what was 
in his thoughts. 

“Just this,” he went on, his voice tak- 
ing a strange deep undertone. “It was 
out in the snow I saw you for the first 
time. Perhaps you can recall the occa- 
sion. You were standing heneath an 
electric light in Charlotte Square looking 
at a bunch of Christmas roses you had 


found in the snow!” 


“lt was vou who pes o a ie ec 

i T n Ff 
claimed. Oh, I remen. tall now, 
and you looked at me so odi. I feared 


afterwards the roses might be yours.” 


“And sol they were, he answened 
quietly. “I was taking them home to my 
mother, but dropped them somehow, and 


when vou saw me I was on my way back 
searching for them. Of course, when | 
saw them in the possession of a young 
lady who seemed so charmed w ith them 
that she was even pressing them to her 
lips, I would have had the heart of a mon- 
ster had I demanded my property. I 
thought I had seen the last of my Christ- 
mas roses, but Fate had arranged other- 
wise, for when I stepped into my aunt's 
dining room next evening who should I 
see but the same young lady, wearing a 
bunch of the roses she had found in the 
snow.” 

“Oh, I wish you had asked them back 
at the first,” said Madge in blank tones. 
“It makes me feel ashamed yet to think 
that I was wearing your roses, and that 
you knew it.” 

“T am sorry you feel ashamed,” he re- 
turned eagerly. “I have been. so proud 
every since that vou wore my roses, and 
have been dreaming constantly of late of 
a time when you would perhaps wear 
them again. Madge, don't you begin to 
understand me a little? I have loved you 
ever since I saw vour face beneath the 
light in Charlotte Square, and have tried 
patiently all these months te win your 
love. I want you so much, and at once. 
It seems needless for cither of us to wait 
any longer. The season of Christmas 
roses will soon be here; will you wear 
them again, Madge bride? 

“It is so unexpected,” she said tremu- 
lously, but she let her hand remain in his 
firm, tender grasp, and when, the next 
moment, she raised her brown eyes to his 
he had no doubt of her answer. 

“Yer, Allan, either or loye oi the 
Christmas roses or for you, I cannot re- 
fuse to wear them again.” 


HENRY NICOL ADAMSON. 
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Wisdom in Wit, 


THREE RU Sie 


Three great trusts in Gotham 
W N their stocks immense, 


- If our trust-buster’ed been stronger, 


Thee be there no longer. 
© 


OLD KING COLE. 
Old King Coal 


Was a sordid old soul, 
A sordid old soul was he. 
He hoisted the price 
Not once, twice, but thrice, 
And tittered in ghoulish glee. 


O 
OLD MOTHER HUBBARD. 


Old Mother Hubbard 
Went to the cupboard 
To get her poor dog some meat. 
But when she got there 
The eupboard was bare, 
For the beef trust had cleaned it com- 
plete. 
—The Commoner. 


O 


SPRATT ADD WIRE. 


Jack Spratt could find no fat, 
His wife could find no lean ; 
Because the trust in meat, you see. 
Appeared upon the scene. 


t 


So Jack Spratt lived on hope, 


His wife lived, too, on air, 
Because the meat trust day by day 
Had done them up for fair. 
—Selected. 


O——— ——. 


Don't take the compliments paid yow 
too seriously. A girl who has been told 
that she recites pathetic pieces with the 
artists sob in her throat, will go east to 
study „tho her mother really needs her 
on wash days and her father can’t afford 
the moneys 

O 


O jealousy! ! thou magnifier of trifles! 
— Schiller. 


=n 
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Our Boys and Girls, 


IN” A COU NTRY 
HORE. 


iny Kane Grover. 

= “Tittle folks,” said papa, as he and 
mamma entered the room where the chil- 
dren were playing—all but cleven-year- 
old Nellie, who was off in a corner with 
her back to the others, making Christmas 
presents—‘little folks, listen. Mamma 
and I have been thinking about poor 
Pie Norah, who lives so far away, and 
we would like very much to send her the 
money to come and spend Christmas with 
us, if vou are willing to do without any 
Christmas presents. Now, decide, shall 
Santa Claus give us the money to send 
for Aunt Norah and Georgie, or would 
you rather he brot vou vour usual Christ- 
anas books and games? 

Hesitation and disappointment were 
written upon each little face, then Charlie 
said, very slowly: 

“J don't see how T can get along with- 
out the ‘Youth's Companion’ next year. 
papa.” , 

eed [ve 
for Christmas to come, 
would bring me a déllie,” 

“Sana Kaus bing me dollie,” 
baby, climbing upon papa's knec. 

“Let's have auntie come.’ came from 
mje cotmes, 1 did want “Little Women’ 
this Christmas,” and Nellic sighed, then 
went on with a smile, “but. O., how dc- 
lightful to have auntie here! I am willing, 


CHRISTMAS 


been waiting ever so long 
so Santa Claus 
pouted Alay. 

lisped 


papa.” 

Mere, and Charlie drew a long 
breath, “I guess I am, too.” 

Mae too. echoed baby, putting her 


little arms about her papa's neck. “Me, 
loves ‘ou, papa, ime, too.” 

“Wily is May crying? 
Matter ee carl’ 

"Teeant her to come, 
“but I want a doll, too.” 

She rushed out of the room before any- 
one could say a word. Papa kissed the 
children, pronounced them unselfish dar- 
lings, then put on his hat. 


Wihat is the 


F sobbed May, 
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| am to send for Aunt Nora, then?” 
he queried, as mamma followed him to 
the door. “I hate to disappoint the chil- 
drem” 

“They will be all the happier,” mamma 
replied, ‘if required to make this sacrifice. 
I have a few things already for them. I 
made Charlie a new overcoat out of your 
old one, and each of the girls a dress out 
of my old ones. Nellie, dear little puss, 
has made them all a pair of mittens, and 
hemmed some handkerchiefs. We shall 
do famously without the usual candy and 
nuts, too, for we have pop-corn, apples, 
and [ will make some candy.” 

“Dear little mother,” kissing her fond- 
lv eo matter hoy littlesve have i get 
along with, vou always manage to make 
both ends meet.” 

“\Ve are perfectly happy, 
hat is all 1 ask.” 

“And have the sweetest children in the 


dearest, and 


world,’ he added, as he kissed her once 
more, and then hastened away to his 
work. 


This was only a poor working living 
in the country, but tho he was poor 
and had to work early and late, he was 
happy and hopeful, for there was always 
a sweet cheery face to greet him when 
he returned home at night, and four wee 
treasures at the window watching for 
papa. They were such a happy. contented 
little family, and the secret of all their 
happiness was that the goddess of oe 
ruled their hearth. Wo harsh sverds, 1 
contentions, or misunderstandings ee 
tween husband and wife, and the same de- 
lightful peace and congeniality was seen 
among their little ones. 


The day before Christmas Aunt Norah 
aud Georgie arrived. The latter was a 
handsome little fellow with large hrow= 


andl euih barir, 
“Isn't he pretty.” Caua struggle 
looks just like a littlems to be 


GMS 


curls.” we must climb for, 
aike a ‘ieee Upon life’s tree. 
baby. 


en, what lies before thee, 
satisfied tl thou, 

climbed and plucked the Apple, 
ig on the topmost bough.” 


“Ain't like 
eee eves. 
amma and. 
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“T think hé looks like a little man,” and 
mamma stroked his curly head, and put a 
large red apple in his hand. 


Then Charlie took him down to the 
barn to see the Jersey cows and their tiny 
calves, the horses, the chickens, and the 
big turkey gobbler which papa was even 
now trying to catch. 

“Ain’t he a whopper?” shouted Char- 
lie. “Were going to eat him for dinner 
tomorrow We'll help you catch him, 
papa.” 

Meanwhile mamma and auntie had sat 
down for a few minutes to talk over old 
times. 


“You remember when we were little 
girls, said auntie, “and the mischief and 
fun we used to have. I often think of 
how we would get together and feel bad 
for all those who were dead, and one day 
we really did get to crying in earnest. 
Then mother came in, and how plagued 
we were when she made us tell what we 
were crying about.” 


“Yes, and then you know that other 
time when you all went to the city and 
left me home with Aunt Martha, and Tom 
came in and got me to taste a brown 
powder which he had, and then told me 
that it was strychnine. Aunt had gone 
off to spend the day, and I was nearly 
frantic. I thought my last hour had come, 
but scrubbed my mouth out with soap 
and water, and then sat down and wrote 
my farewell message to mother and aunt. 
Then, after that good-for-nothing rascal 
had me frightened almost to death he said 
that it was nothing but maple sugar 
which he had given me.” 


Their eyes shone and their faces grew 
young and girlish again as they recalled 
ttair youthful pranks. Then mamma went 
lously, buiv~g and Aunt Norah sat down 
firm, tender ¢ths boy a new suit of 
moment, she raised- Charlie’s old ones. 
he had no doubt of her orgie some mit- 

“Yet, Allan, either fog him a scrap 
Christmas roses or for yo. 
fuse to wear them again.” ouad 
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Georgie’s turn he stood up very straight 
and said: 

“Once there was a great big man with 
whiskers, and he loved his mamma ever 
so much, and his hair was just as short 
and straight as—as anything, and that 
man is me when I get growned up.” 

They all laughed, his mamma kissed 
him, and now it was time for baby to tell 
her little story. She looked at Geamans 
smiled, on him and then lispetl: 

“We want to be a date big man, too, 
like Dorgie, with turls just as st aigh ás 
anyfing.” 

Now it was time for them to 
bed; but first they had to sing th 
dergarten songs tor Aunt Norah, and 
baby and May lispe! their little prayer at 
mamma’s knee. Then all but Nellie ran 


away to bed, and the older amo =E 
down to spend a pleasant evening. In the 
midst of their conversation the door 


opened y abruptly, and May and baby 
rushed in full of excitement. 

“Papa, both Charlie and Georgie say 
there isn’t any Santa Claus at all.” 

“No Sana Kaus a’ all,” irom bala 

“Yes there is my darlings. I saw 
him only today, and he`says that May 
and Ina and Nellie are’the dearest littie 
girls in this house,” gnd papa took thenr 
both 4n his arms and whispered some- 
thing which seemed to please them great- 
ly. “He carried. them back and tucked 
them snugly,in their little bed, scolded 
Charlie just a little, then came back. 

“Papa, how many girls have vou?” 
asked mischievous Nellie, as she came up 
behind him and put her arms around his 
neck. 

“Four, with mamma,” 
plied. 

“And det come im last?” 
mamma, rather reproachfuly. 

“Yes, sweetheart, both first and last and 
in between.” 

He read to them from Dickens 
“Cricket on the Hearth” for a while, then 
it was time to make ready for Santa 
Claus. There was a nice evergreen tree 
which papa had gone to the canyon for 
himself and kept it a secret from the 


he promptly re- 


this from 
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children. He brought it into the room 
and fastened it down, then tied the ap- 
ples on, while the others decorated it 
with popcorn and hung on the children’s 
new clothes, and various other little trifles 
made by Nellie and May. There were 
dolls for May and baby hanging in the 
top of the tree, a book for Georgie, and 
several other things which mamma 
brought out after Nellie had gone to bed. 

“T am glad that we were able to get our 
darlings just what they wanted most, 
after all,” said papa, as he put Nellie’s 
longed-for “Little Women” on the tree. 
“What matters it if we did have to stint 
ourselves a little in order to do it. They 
deserve it, bless them!” 

What need to tell of the joyful surprise 
next morning when the children got up 
and saw that Santa Claus really had come 
after all. They clapped their hands and 
shouted and screamed with delight. 

“Papa, mamma! Santa Claus did come, 
anyway,” they cried, all rushing into the 
bed-room. 

Papa smiled, kissed their eager little 
faces, theu said: “Yes, my darlings, 
Santa Claus came because you were so 
willing to give up everything. He al- 
ways has to come to good children, you 
know.” K. G. 

S Ge 


MOTHER’S COMFORT. 


I know a little girlie, 
With loving eyes so blue, 
And lips just made for smiling, 
And heart that’s kind and true. 
She wears no dainty dresses, 
No jewels does she own; 
But the greatest of all treasures 
Is her little self alone. 


Fer name is “Mother’s comfort,” 
For all the livelong day 

Her busy little fingers 
Help mother’s cares away. 

The sunshine loves to glisten 
And hide in her soft hair, 

And dimples chase each other 
About her cheeks so fair. 


Oh, this darling little girlie, 
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With the diamonds in her eyes, 
Makes in mother’s heart a sunshine 
Better far than floods the skies! 
But the name that suits her better, 
And makes her glad eyes shine, 
Is the name of “Mother’s Comfort,” 
This little treasure, mine. 
— Selected. 
re) 


WHO WILLIAM TS. 


When William clears the table, 
And carries out each plate, 
And piles the cups and saucers, 
He says his name is Kate! 


And when he dons his overcoat 
And mitts and leggings trim, 

And sallies forth to carry wood, 
Why, then his name is Jim! 


But when he dresses in his best, 
With collar stiff and white, 
To promenade upon the street, 
He’s William Horace Dwight ! 
—Little Men and Women. 
ee 


AN APPLE AND A MORAL. 
By Elizabeth Ruggles. 


One day we were in the orcharå 
Shaking apples from a tree, 

When a sturdy little laddie 
With this question came to me: 


“Can you tell me why the apples 
That we don’t want always drop, 

While the very ones we long for 
Stay way up there at the top?” 


And I answered: “If all apples 
Without effort were obtained, 

Wed neer know the joy of climbing, 
Nor how victories are gained. 


“What we have without a struggle 
Of less value seems to be 

Than the apple we must climb for, 

Hanging high upon life’s tree. 


“Gather, then, what lies before thee, 
Nor be satisfied ’till thou, 

Too, hast climbed and plucked the Apple, 
Hanging on the topmost bough.” 


A WEATHER RHYME. 


When the weather is wet, 
‘We must not fret; 
When the weather is cold, 
We must not scold; 
When the weather is dry, 
We-must not cry; 
When the weather is warm, 
‘We must not storm. 
But be thankful together 
“Whatever the weather. 

— Selected. 


O—-— 
JOHNNY'S PA. 


“My pa always went to school, 
He says, and studied hard; 
Why, when he’s just as old as me, 
He knew things by the yard! 
Arithmetic? He knew it all, 
From the dividend to sum; 
But when he tells me how it was, 
My grandma says, “Hum!” 


My pa always got the prize 
For never being late; 
And when he studied geography 
He knew about every state; 
He says he knew the rivers and 
Knew all their outs and ins. 
But when he tells me all of that, 
My grandma just sits and grins. 


My pa never missed a day 
A-going to the school, 

And never played hookey, nor 
Forgot the teacher's rule; 

And every class he was ever in 
The rest he always led. 

My grandma, when pa talks that way, 
Just laughs, and shakes her head. 


My grandma says that boys are boys, 
The same as pas are pas, 
And when I ask her what she means 
She says it is “because.” 
She says that little boys are best 
When they grow up to men, 
‘Because they know how good they were 
And tell their children then. 
— Baltimore American. 
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it is costing a great sacrifice of time and 
money to publish the Character Builder, we 
believe that none will continue to receive 
the magazine withcut intending to pay for 
it. We hope that every delinquent sub- 
scriber will meet his obligation before Jan. 
1, 1905, As a special inducement to our sub- 
scribers or those who wish to become sub- 


scribers, the following liberal] offers are 

made and will be in force until Jan. 15, 1905: 
OFFER NO. 1. 

The Character Builder er eee $ 1.00 

Heredity, Riddell... N 2.50 

Pioneer Route Map eee 1.00 

Total ...62..5k.. . ene. eee $ 4.50 

Our price, postpaid e ee 2.50 
OFFER NO. 2. 

The Character Builder ...... Pesa $ 1.00 


TEUS CHARACTER BUIECDIER 


The Deseret.Farmer 


tno) ORE nce ere oe 1.00 
The Pathfinder, weekly ............. 1.00 
- Holiday Magazine (for children) .... .50 
Bioneer Route Map .2.....22.00.ess 1.00 
Toral kes 6 coh ae eee $ 4.50 
Our price, postpaid cd eRe Ae SE 750 
OFFER NO. 3. 
Almost a Man, Wood-Allen ........ 8 oA) 
Almost a Woman, Wood-Allen .... 3 
Yeaching Truth, Wood-Allen ........ .50 
Child Confidence Rewarded, Wood- 
AEM sora ARE ad Gea wees bea 2) 
COR MIGMRGIUNEMIE® So cee ees cs ec es as .50 
A Plain Talk to Boys, Riddell ....... .10 
Biunders of Life ves ae. wees ts ce cess o 10 
The New Man, Riddell ............. 25 
Hioneer Route Map .ssesseriresieees 1.00 
The Character Builder ........uuare 1.00 
Mora Ee E a ee $ 4.70 
OUrEpPrICe, DPOSTPAIAd eooc eais eusus S Ao US 
OFFER NO. 4. 
Wine Claayreveneie Iie .o55 senasocas $ 1.00 
Woman and Health, Fairchild ........ 2.50 
The Pioneer Route Map... 440.55.. .. 1.00 
PIN Ghee emit e es eas dco cece eee des $ 4.50 
(OMIP (OICO, POStpaid o eaecsocenoas 2.50 
OFFER NO. 5. 
Vhe Character Builder .... ......... $ 1.00 


Holiday Magazine (for ee Ate SU) 


EO O e cae bee es 50 
Puman NatUre s.s se rse Sve cca cs 50 
Tiimeiar JEET Snes acts. cn es ca 1.00 
Human (CANUTE: eee oe Gueneeencuee enna 1.06 
Inemectromte Map ..45..5.066.060n- 1.00 

ANOLE Teen i {Aone R a S5 

Our price, postpaid | ee re oer, oc 00 
OFFER NO. 6. 
waliomGivaracten Builder ......¢..... Se tiie 
New Era Bed-cover Holder ......... ee 
T oneer Route Map cvi- ..ccaeser es i OH) 
eebertection Blanket Pins .......... .10 
A Plam Talk, or Blunders of Life... » UB) 

WO anei oo norant oo F $ 3.45 
Cuimspiice prepaid -. ......08..91) 260 

OFFER NO. 7. 
The Cinere eien e Le00 
Child Culture end Educational Prob- 

ICUS ceeae ee Gs ono oe re .50 
A Plain Talk to Boys oo OUR E Oe .10 
The Picneer Route Map ............ 1.00 
2 Perfection Blanket Pins .......... 10 

IVORY! soo. Ge aa aa $ 2.70 
Our price, prepaid 0-6 Gian a $ 1.40 

OFFER XO. 8. 
Any of the following $1 magazines: The 


Deseret Farmer, Primary Plans, The Path- 


— 


(ts 


bo 


finder, Human Culture, Health Culture, 
Health, Medical Talk, The American 
Mother, American Education, Dietetic and 
Hygienic Gazette, Good Health, Correct 
English, Physical Culture, Vegetarian Mag- 
azine. Price Or CAV coubsascognpaese $ 1.00 
Bioneer Route Map fea... -< cs 1.06 
Phe Character Builder .ogaencnsbanns 1.00 
ASBlain Falk to Boys Ee eee ee e .10 
2 Perfection Blanket Pins .......... 10 
Total .... E $ 3.20 
Sent, prepaid, for RES och ames $ 1.75 
OFFER NO. 9. 
Wine Character WGP Me oree eren: $ 1.00 
Maeser’s School and Fireside, limp- 
leather binding, published at ...... 3.75 
The Pioneer Route Map ............ 1.00 
INe 6-3 a a cae S o o EE. $ 5.75 
Sent prepaid, FOR eee ee eeen $ 2.50 
OFFER NO. 10. 
The Character IME -areraeun 1.00 
Maeser’s School and Fireside, half- 
Morocco, published at .........a.. BTS 
The Pioneer Route Map s..........: 1.00 
Total ro ae A D 
SIL, [PSDB MEOR ae aa $ 2.35 
OFFER NO. 11.. 
Vol. 3, Z. Y. P. & C. B., half-leather..$ 1.25 
Vol. 4 , Character Builder, half- 
leanne raene oo E e aaa a 12s 
Character Builder, CWE. \eehe oeren 1.00 
IUA -sishng «pte e. Seco ulna eee eee $ 3.50 
Sent, DMPA TOM se cscs erisa nas $ 2.39 
OFFER NO. 12. 
What Women Should Know, published 
Ali Sonn ome oero enan Cee Salle 
The Pioneer Ro ute Diep Me «icra 1.00 
The Character Builder ...... arica 1.00 
TEUN soo dace hee E Boa: 
Sent. postpaid, for 8 & SR eee: $ 1.50 


THESE OFFERS EXPIRE JANUARY 15, 
1905. 


G 

APNG) WTI IS) (Oe TE. 
An old farm house with pastures wide. 
Sweet with flowers on every siae, 
A restless lad who looks from oue. 
The porch, with woodbine twined about, 
Wishes a thought from in his heart: 
Oh, if I could only depart 
From this dull place the world to see. 
Ah, me! how happy I would be. 


Amid the city’s ceaseless din, 

A man who around the world has been,. 
Who amid the tumult and the throng, 

Is thinking, wishing all day long; 

Oh, could I only tread once more 

The field paih to the farmhouse door; 
The old green meadows could I see, 

Ah, me! how happy would. I be. 
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Index to Volume 17, Old Series, and Volume 5, New Series, 


Are We Pagan Yet, or Christian? (Poem) Hygeo-Therapy ............... aS US 
sup BUSI 4 Sree a, ec ane oi once eve eee eae eee +... 16 Happiness Makes Tiappiness ...........148 
1 wigiaay Heart IDE GOO cascccaccone 18 Impurities Around the House ......... 53 
Adulterate l IDIADEES cg oucosooac0dccoasns 24 If Truth Should Prevail ..... <. ER 82 
American Medical Missionary College, Ignoring the New Until the Quacks 
THe eee a ee eee 58 Force It Upon Us]... eee g4 
Antitoxin Fake Rhe mE 94 Jos. Cook on the Study of Heads ...... 250 
Athletic Sports ceee a a 15. Juveniles Crimnaal COTS csoaaooss ee 
Bryan Condemns WYEKPs 5 caonaonananenvcd 16 Kingdom of Home, The. (Poem.) ....... L 
Beware of Headache Powders ........ 60 Lawless Conditions... a 43 
“Before It Is Too Laten (Roemer ee 63 Lesson in Unthriit e ET 152 
Brain Pictures oeoa e a e meee 78 Little Sketchy A (Poem) E 172 
Born and Called Nurse, A ............ 81 Mirror Ope Woe WUE . oocacauccnec aE 8 
Blount’s “Gospel of Simplicity” ........ 82 Magazines Advertising Liquor ......... 17 
Beware of Catarrh Cures maa 93 Medical Intolerance m a 36 
Cocaine Habit The mae ETTA 24 Motor or Motive Temperament, The ... 75 
Christmas Rosesa a E 267 Meat Substitutes e nnn iene 90 
Christmas in a Country Home ........ 273 Massage and the Medical Profession ... 92 
*Solors eee er eae h a oe ees pre ete 42 Mother . 70... aa Geos eee 121 
Christian Science were. een eee ee 62 Moral i ditcaisionie ieee inet ene 253 
fase of Senator Hanna, Thera aa 94 Mechanical Treatment of Whooping 
Contribution to the Literature of Sexual Cough. sehen: «so ee E EET 156 
Morality, A aree 117 Newspapers Cause Crime we eee 16 
Delineation of Newton N. Riddell ...... 39 New Aspect oi Loye moroa 42 
Bouble Standard, Rhea eee 49 New Books J...) ene 5 Tt 
Decline of Journalism ..... Pine eras 56 New Doctrine omla bor eae eee 82 
Dr. Oslers Prophecy EE 60 New Therapentic Bra Aen 92 
Delineation of Charles R. Savage ...... 72 New Industry, A ...... etc cra:n 6 183 
Dont Push Them, eee cee 88 Our Boys and Girls . 32, 65, 99, 132, 165, 199 
Dietetics of Moses, The eaan e daeur eenn 89 Object of Physical Education, The ..... 217 
‘Different Ways of Cooking Food ........ 89 Prejudice Retards Progress ............ il 
Delineation of Prot. Evan Stephens .... 245 Poem a a ee 4 
Dr. N. N. Diddell, The Phrenologist....249 Pure Food. (Poem.) ....... Ps A Oo b 25 
Diet of the Jologs moree eer 91 .Planes of Life . E eee 33 
Delineation of Supt. A. C. Nelson ....... 107 Preventive Medicine ......... eal, em 19L 
Delineation of Dr. John R. Park ........ 140 Pursuit of the Appendix, as Sport ...... os 
Drugzist, The (Poem heres 142 Poems s.n5s5.:2 coe eee 98 
Delineation of Pres. J. T. Kingsbury ..173 Power of Co-operation ................. 103 
Momestic Science ws see eee: 188 Physical and Moral Education ..........115 
Dont Be Vaccinated eee: 288 Plea for a Simpler Life, A ieee 122 
Dont Be Vaccinatedi sees 208 Phrenology and Physiognomy ......... IS, 
Delineation of Dr. John T. Miller ....209 Principles of Phrenology .............. 212 
Dr. Karl G. Maeser, the Phrenologist..211 Preventive Medicine .................. 263 
Wducational Notes ..12, 77, 112, 144, 176 213- Puplishers Pace m m 276 
Education of the Future, The ........ 48 Responsibility of Parents ............. 18 
Hiffect of Fear Bhe meree eee 111 Reasons for Opposing Vaccination ..... 20 
Wducationall INOteS ec - see eee eee. 251 Rheumatism a ee cei nna 22 
Every Mother a Trained Nurse ......... 123 Recitation Method Wrong ............. 46 
Food Preservatives and Food Adultera- Ruskin University -e e eee 69 
tons eee te Ree ear Be 5) hy ee 25 Ring Out the Old) (Poems) eee 121 
Bamily Prayers e a: E oa 3 Study of Temperaments ............... 5 
Hor Us. (Poem) aE e eee 42 Science of Phrenology ............... T 
Hriend and Enemy. (Eoem eee. 64 Sleep of the Trees, The. (Poem.) ...... 28 
Mourth of July Cerebration see cree 71 Sanctity of Marriage {30 .eee 257 
Fever. tore ei oaa Seen cee oe 95 Silent Growth, (Poem.) E 64 
Faces. (Poem) o S T.. 174 Song of Peace, A. (Poem.) ........... 81 
Function of Correspondence Schools ..205 Simple Living e ............ 122 
ive Him a Eit (ECem h) ceanacconnnooc 71 Suggestions on Home Making ........ 122 
Government To Be, The (Poem.) ...... 88 — Self-Discipline sy. = ee 153 
God's Message io Men. (Poem.) ...... i49 Suggestions to Parents and Teachers ..185 
German Trade Sepocts .........0......l54 Deeds Of Vice her TEET 207 
How to succeca m Cire we eee 29 Temperaments or Physical Types ..... 41 


nunery for Lovs o a a 43 Tyranny of Fashion, The .............. 45 
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Mobacco and Opium ......:.. e E 46 
*Tis Sweet to be Remembered. (Poem.) 64 
The American Mother ........essssss.s 259 
Tie aeeoe ea E A Bececee 250 
kalkers and DOerS sesc.scsceseeicicrc.. SL 
Trend of the Times, The ............. 88 
To Thine Own Self Be True. (Poem.)..103 
Mbute to Phrenology, Al .y............ 110 
Loda Poem) o. a ee eae 115 
True Function of the High School, The..170 
Unfathonable Idol, The .............. -e alg) 
Variation of Heat in Brain Stations ..109 
Micemamone ChildtTen s........-..+...- 256 
Visit to Tuskegee, Ao... tec cee wee es 149 
Wisdom in Wit ....10, 11, 67, 101, 163, 201 
What Earnest Work Will Do .......... 45 
IOC Eat? ccc ce sce s ec cdecuaes 51 
MAA DTNKINg oneness cs see nee cece 61 
Adoman AAT Be eee eee 22 
\ VORP meir 3:4 e ne ene 70 
What Shall be Taught, and Who Shall 
Tench DUEL oone cree ae 84 
Well Meant, but Cruel ............cas<. 111i 
What Have We Done Today? (Poem.)..13 
Why Teachers Need the Character 
OET ooe ai eee eae eee 5 le 
WOT a eee E I coe 143 
We Are Spendthrifts .................. 143 
What Should the Girls be Taught? ..... 155 
Women of the Fture, The .............. 155 
Women’s Opportunities ............... 189 
Who is a Socialist. (Roem) 2--....... 208 
Youth’s Department ..... 96, 127, 160, 194 
ellon Journalism Peril, The 2.4.5... .. 182 
c 


BOOK BARGAINS. 


The following bcoks are all either new or in 


good condition. They are a bargain for any- 
body who has the reading habit: 
Our 
Retail Price 
Price. Post- 
paid 
Daughters of America, 750 pages....$ 2.50 $1.25 
Grimm’s Fair Tales, 400 pages ...... 1.00 250 
Industrial Education, Love .......... Ilao ote 
Wie Welle Violin eree. eee of 40 
Tuberculosis, etc., Jenner ...... 4.00 150 
Life of Queen Victoria (new) .. 3.00 1.50 
The Steam Laundry, Royce .... 5.00 1.50 
Medical German, Deutsch .......... 2.10 1.00 
Comparative Zoology. Orton ........ ets 1.00 
International Law, Wolsey ......... 3.00 1.50 
Primary Education. vacohi .......... iE 65 
The Christian Religion, Fisher ....  .75 40 
Teaching as a Business, Bardeen .. 1.00 -60 
Gymnastics of the Voice ............ 25 .60 
The Christ Story, Tappan ........ 1.50 Tb 
Hill’s Elements of Rhetoric and 
COMPOSITION ean eere ESE sce ces +29 -15 
Commercial Daw eesse seerreresicei es IP25 .69 
Dickens’ Works, 15 Vols. 


Rousseau’s Emile, Payne .......... 1 

RCV OMOUGMMAITIHS escrian re coerce scesene 1 
Practical Phvsics, Chute ............ I 3 
The Quincy Methods, Partridge .... 1.75 3 {63 
School Devices, Shaw & Donnell .. 1 
Peadagogics, Patrick ................. 

Graded Didactics, Shaup, 2 Vols. .. 2 
Institutes of Education, Laurie .... 1 
Pedagogy, Hewett 
School Supervision, Payne .......... 1 

Courses and Methods. Prince ...... 1.10 60 
School Interests and Duties. King.. 1.2: afk 
Elements of Pedagogy, White ...... 1.10 .69 


How (eo) IEGEKOIO, ISSN mi r.. emeen 1.00 -60 
Primary Object Lessons, Calkins .. 1.10 .50 
Elementary Instruction, Sheldon .. 1.60 15 
School Management, Raub .......... 1.25 65 
Methods of Teaching, Sweet ........ 1.10 50 
School-Room Guide, De Graff ...... 1.50 75 
Normal Method, Holbrook .......... 1.40 60 
Natural Philosophy, Norton ........ 1.25 65 
Suggestive Lessons, Badlam ........ WA -90 
Childwanad Nature erry Caer os efor i ae .95 -50 
Nat. Philosophy, Gillet & Rolfe.... 1.15 .65 
Teacher’s Assistant, Northend ...... 1.10 .60 
Treasury of Latin Gems (new) .... 1.29 -TD 
Essays on Reunion of Christendom 1.50 -60 
Social Equality, Mallock ............ 1.25 65 
Telemaque, Fenelon (French) ...... 1.25 65 
Tbebyore BuoKel VICOS ee a 1.25 -65 
Footprints of the Savior, Smyth.... 1.00 50 
(0; 


AGENTS WANTED. 


During the past two weeks we have had 
mere applications from prospective agents 
thin during any other similar length of 
time since the Character Builder was es- 
tablished. We desire active agents every- 
where and will pay them well. A few per- 
sons who desire to devote their entire time 
to the work may secure employment if they 
will write immediately. 

If there is no active agent in your town 
write us immediately if you desire to aid 
the work of the Character Builder. This is 
the best time of the year for agents be- 
cause people have time to read. There is 
need for this work and we desire as agents 
those who are converted to the work they 
desire to represent. 

— — 

The cloth-bound copies of Maeser’s School 
and Fireside have all been sold. As long as 
the copies in half morocco binding last they 
may be had with a year’s subscription to 
the Character Builder for $2.15: the former 
price of the book alone was $2.75. You may 
have the $3.75 edition with a year’s subscrip- 
tion to this magazine for $2.65. You cannot 
afford to miss this bargain, - 


eee a E 
It is discourging work trying to bring 
to justice those who commit frauds 
against the public. J. A. Benson, a Cali- 
fornia millionaire, was arrested last fall 
by government detectives who declared 
that they had found in him the ringleader 
of a gang which for years has been get- 
ting timber and other lands fraudulently 
from the government. The U. S. circuit 
court at New York, however, has dis- 
charged him on the ground that the in-_ 
dictment failed to show that any crime 
had been committed.—Pathfinder. 


a Gm 


Ere fancy vou consult, consult your 
purse.—Franklin. 
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“The Greatest Book for the People Ever Published on the Subject.” 
It reduces all the laws, facts and phenomena of reproduction and heredity toa definite 


HEREDITY 


AN 


PRENATAL CULTURE 


The Cream of Twenty Lectures on Heredity, Prenatal! Culture, 
Psychology, Brain Building and Soul Growth. 


D 


BY 
NEWTON N. 


RIDDELL. 


IT 18 NON-TEOHNIGAS. 


science and explains them in language so simple that a child can comprehend them. 


THE BOOK IS WELL MADE, 


It contains 850 large cctave pages, 6x9, 
weight, 2 pounds. Itis printed from new type 
on heavy rag paper of good quality. It is 
substantially bound in silk finished cloth, with 
gold stamp on side and back. 


Scholarly Criticism, 


“After a careful study of this work, I do not 
hesitate to pronounce it the most valuable work 
on the subject for the general reader that I 
have ever examined "—Dr. Latemer in Health 
Culture. 


i BAPTIST TEMPLE, Philadelphia. 
An important book upon an importan®sub- 
ject by an author of established authority. 
RUSSELL H. CONWELL. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
It leads any work I have yet read on the sub- 
ject of heredity. It must dogreat good. Iwish 
that every man and woman in the land had a 


copy. 
REV. CHAS. H. ST. JOHN, M.D., D.D., LL.D. 


Prof. Riddell has given us a guide book to 
“Paradise Lost.” May his eloquent. Inspiring 
volume see many editions and uplift a million 
readers. ROBERT MCINTYRE. 


Seattle, Wash. 
A most valuable contribution of knowledge 
concerning a subject but little understood. 
JUDGE J. T. RONALD, Ex-Mayor. - 


ARMOUR INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Chicago 
Mr. N. N. RIDDELL: 

My Dear Friend—I have been very greatly 
struck with the delicacy and force with which 
you handle the very important questions treat- 
ed in your book. Idonot write recommenda- 
tions for books, but I must say I regard this 
bouk of yours as the only volume treating of 
this topic which I would put into the hands of 
young people. Ido not agree with all that you 
gay, but I regard your spirit and method with 
profound admiration. Faithfully yours, 

F. W. GUNSAULUS. 


OVER 1200 MARGINAL REFERENCES. 
Every one of its 1,164 paragraphs contains a 
concise statement of a fact, law or proposition 
and is supplied with one or more legal side heads 
which enable the reader to form an idea ef the 
contents of the paragraph at a glance. 


Comments of the Press. 


“Itis a work of mature thought and cultured 
style.’’—Medical Science. 


“A profoundly interesting and instructive 
book, treating of subjects olearly and modestly. 
* + + If milions instead of thousands, could 
take in its lessons the world would be bene- 
fited.""—The Inter-Ccean. 


“It is evident from a perusal of this volume 
that the authoris a close student of nature. 
The practical truths contained in his book 
make ita valuable addition to any library.”— 
New England Journal of ¢ducation. 


“Itis a work in which any student of human 
nature. pistor. educator or professional man 
will find unlimited source of desired informa- 
tion.’’*—Denver Republican. 


“Parents and those who may become parents, 
will find much is this book whi-h will com- 
mand their attention '—The Congregationalist. 


“Tt is written with great discretion and muoh 
tact and presents the subject in an interesting 
and instructive way.’— New Orleans Daily 
Picayune. 


“The book is reliable, up-to-date and easy ef 
comprehension.''—Union Signal. 


“Tt has evidently been prepired with much 
earefulness of observation and of statement. 
Infinite misery might be prevented if the facts 
given were commonly understood and duly 
hecded.’’—Chicago Tribune. 


k Publisher's price of Heredity... ..........02 ce eee sa sr ann eee EEE eee ee wee meee 
€ Child Culture and Educational Problems k, e- ee nee teen 50 
§ A Plain Talk to Boys, (Riddell)............08 ce.....:. on eee ee eee 10 
B The Character Builder, one year......cccedce. ove sso eit er een rere ee ent eee 1.00 
H Total ee er nr ror rarer ar an eee nea AA E a ETETE $4.10 
Į All the above will be sent prepaid for 83.00. 

ADDRESS HUMAN CULTURE CO. SALT LAKE CITY: UTAH. 
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Woman and Health 


A Mother’s Hygienic Hana-book and Daugh- 
ter’s Counsellor and Guide to the Attainment 
of True Womanhood Thru Obeuience to the Di- 
vine Laws of Woman Nature. Including Specific 
Directions for the Treatment of Acute and 
Chronic Ailments. By M. Augusta Fairchild, 
M. D. 

If every woman in the world would read this 
book and observe the excellent suggestions it 
gives, disease might be greatly reduced and a 
more perfect race of men and women would be 
preduced. The author of this book has de- 
voted her life to the healing art: as professor 
in a medical college and later conducted a san- 
itarium of her own for many years. The hook 
is the result of much experience and research, 
and contains what everybody should know. Dr. 
Fairehild is author ef another book, entitled 
“How to Be Well” and is at present devoting 
her life to the advaneement of humanity's 
‘cause, 

Here are a few statements from eminent 
men and women concerning the worth of “Wo- 
man and Health.” 

“Were the simple teachings of this book fol- 
lowed. our race would rapidly improve physically 
ard morally. while diseasc and diseomfort 
would be reduced to a minimum. It should he 
in the hands cf every Woman who looks upon 
life and its duties with serious earnestness.”— 
‘Col, J. 0. i. Mayvward, St. Louis, Mo. 

“In my judgment. this is the most import- 
ant contribution to medical literature this cen- 
tury has seen. Its beneficial effect upon the 
women of our land who read it and put its ad- 
vice to the test is incalculable. 1t will fit each 
one for becoming what to a great extent she 


ought to be, her own physician, to protect her ° 


from ignorant or designing treatment that im- 
pairs her usefulness, banishes her happiness, 
and eventually shortens her life. and to de- 
velop in her the true womanhocd that is at 
least germinal in her sex.’’—Dr. Bolmer, New 
York. 

“P, IR, A\UNSm, I, 1k, C E. Condon. DTS.: 

“J am thankful for such a book as ‘Woman 
and Health.’ ” 

John Ellis. M. D., author. and professor of 
Theory and Practiee of Medic.ne. New York: 

“I have not yet had time to peruse your hook 
as fully as I desire to do. but what I have read 
pleases me much. and I do not hesitate to say 
that its cireulation can but do great good. I 
am pleased to see that you do not hesitate to 
point out the bad habits of women. which 
cause so murch suffering to our raee.”’ 

J. F. Sanburn. M. D.. professor and author: 

“I eonsider it a perfeet ‘God-send’ to the 
women of the land into whose hands it mav 
come. It cannot be too highly eommended, and 
I wish it might have a sale commensurate with 
its value to them. Blessed is she who has the 
faith to follow its teachings. for it will lengthen 
life. and reduce to the minimum the aches and 
pains to which the sex is heir.” 

Robert Walter, M. D.. superintendent Wal- 
ter’s Sanitarium. Pennsylvania: 

“I have read ‘Woman and Health’ with much 
interest. and congratulate vou on tne clear and 
precise ideas you give on treatment by hy- 
gienic means.” 

R. Fletcher Gray. M. D.. St. Louis, Mo.: 

“In ‘Woman and Health’ Dr. M. Augusta 
Fairchild has produeed a thoughtful book. It 
is terse in style, perspicuous in expression and 
rich in practical suggestions on the preven- 
tion as well as the cure of disease.’’ 

Perry Engle, M. D., Iowa: 

“I have carefully perused ‘Woman and 
Health, and must sav that it is an Eiffel tower 
of light to womankind. Every woman in Amer- 
ica should read it. It says to them, ‘My light, 


your life.’ It is a grand and useful work.” 

Prof. H. Stickney, M. D., St. Louis, Mo.: 

“I am very must pleased with your book. 
It is just what we need in connection with our 
college as a popular text-book.” 

J. Winfield Scott, editor National Liberator, 
Boston: 

_ “You have my sincerest thanks for this 
timely and able contribution to liberal litera- 
ture and progressive medical practice. You 
have my aid and best wishes for its extensive 
introduction all ever the land.” 

Alexander M. Ross, M. D.. fellow of more 
scientific societies than any other man of his 
time, says: g 

“I sincerely wish that your excellent volume, 
‘Woman and Health,’ could be placed in the 
hands of every woman in America. It would do 
more gocd in lifting woman to a higher plane 
of thought and life than the medica) prorcs- 
sion has done in a century.” 

Miss Franeis E. Willard. President National 
WW, WG, 05 (le, ett: 

“I thank you for your helpful book. 
work has long been known to me. My rriena, 
Miss K. J wes under your care 
many years since. and reeeived from you prac- 
tical ideas concerning health that have bcen 
useful beyond what you have known. It is my 
sincere desire that the book have a large cir- 
culation, for I believe its simple statements 
will have weight with all thoughtful women. 
Fts teachings of non-medication. 1cs exaltation 
of diet, exercise and dress reform will be a 
blessed evangel in homes where our people per- 
ish for lack of knowledge.” 

Mary B. Lucas, M. D., New Jersey: 

“I have read your book quite thoroly and 
like it better than any other book I have seen 
en the subject. It is just what I can endorse 
in every particular. It is pure, elevated and 
refined in tone and sentiment. 1 shall take 
pleasure in reading it in our society and show- 
ing it to all who may be interested in human 


Your 


improvement. for we all know the race will 
never he better until women have better 
health.” 


y 


Mrs. Craig, New Jersey: 

“I have just listened to the reading of a few 
pages from your beautiful book, and must 
hurrv to thank you for writing such a book. 
It will do much more good now than if pub- 
lished fifty vears ago. I used to take great 
delight in your writings in the various health 
journals when I was a young mother, and T 
am very glad indeed to hear from you now, in 
this eminently useful way.” 

These testimonials, selected from a long list, 
show the esteem in which the book is held by 
inte::sent persons who are most sincercly in- 
terested in the progress of the race. 

Price of “Woman and Health.” $2.50. 

We will send the Character Buitaer for one 
vear free to anyone who will send us the regu- 
lar price of the book. 

Address: HU nz... 
Lake City, Utah. 


CULTURE CO., Salt 


O 


‘A copy of the Character Builder came last 
week, and I have read it with a great deal of 
interest. It is a great improvement on the pre- 
vious issues: the short paragraphs, pointed and 
pithy, will attract the general reader, much 
more so than longer articles. I notice the 
wisdom of your selections; every item carries 
a good moral lesson with it—which is Just the 
thine needed, and especially for the young.”— 
S. W. Dodds, A. M., M. D., author of “Health 
in the Household.” 

(Dr. Dodds was a graduate of Antioch Col- 
lege, under Horace Mann’s administratlon.) 


THE CHEAPEST PHRENOLOGICAL PAPER IN 
— THE WORLD. ——————____- 


The Popular Phrenologist 


Edited by Cranion. 
Price, One Penny, Monthly. 


Containing original articles on all phases of Phre- 
nology, sketches of celebrated people, reports, meet- 
ings, answers to correspondents and a host of other 
matters relating to the science of mind. 

Post free for twelve months, to any part of the 
world for ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENSE or 40 cents, 
from J. MELLOTI SEVERN, 68 West Street, 
Brighton, England. 

Sample copy sent on receipt of postal. 

Please Note— Foreign post cards cost two cents 
to England. 


he Golden Age 


Official organ of 
THE UNIVERSAL IMPROVEMENT SOCIETY. 
GEORGE M. WOLFE, EDITOR. 


Each number contains the Objects, Principles, 
Methods and Plans of the Society and synopsis 
of the Constitution and By-Laws. Also 
articles on Human Culture Topics. Those 
wishing te know more about this new phre- 
nological philanthropic society, should send 
10 cents for sample copy. 


Address, The Universal Improvement Society, Inc. 
loom D, Times Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
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We Want You 


to be our representative in 
your community to solicit sub- 
scriptions to the greatest Mag- 
azin2 of Health in America: 


i 


Any energetic man or woman 
who will devote ;his spare 
time to this pleasant work will 
find it very Profitable and it will 
not interfere with his present 
duties. Experience not neces- 
sary, as “How TO LIVE” has 
prepared full instructions for 
those who wish to take up the 
work. Write us today and we 
will send you full particulars 
of our liberal offer and sample 
copy of “HOW TO LIVRE.” 


Geo. F. Butler Publishing Co. 


Alma, Michigan 


147 Main Street 
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“HOW TO LIVE” | 


We Pay You Cash For Living a 


Temperate Life: 


Altho it is appointed unto all men once to die, 
science has demonstrated that abstinence 
from the use of alcoholic liquors prolongs life,. 
and to reward the abstainer, The Security 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., of Binghamton, 
New York, gives him a special rate on all 
forms of life insurance. This company pro- 
vides the greatest amount of protection for 
the least cost compatible with safety. See 
our famous P. L. Policy before insuring. 
This is a purely Mutual Company. Policies 
registered with insurance department, and 
the reserves guaranteed by special deposit 
with the state of New York, making policies 
practically as secure as government bonds. 
Call on or address, 


S. J. STOOKEY, Manager for Utah, 


722 McCornick Block. 
Phone 1505 y. Salt Lake City. 


Become a Vegetarian 


And become stronger, healthier, happier clearer 
headed—and save money. Learn about Vegetarianism 
through THE VEGETARIAN MAGAZINE. 

The Vegetarian Magazine stands for a cleaner body, 
2 healthier mentality anda higher morality. Adv 
cates disuse of flesh, fish and fowl as focd; hygiente 
living and natural methods of obtaining health. 
Preaches humanitarianism, purity and temperance te 
all things. Upholds all that’s sensible, right and de 
cent. Able contributors. Has 2 Household Depart 
ment which tells how te prepare Healthful and Nutri- 
tious Dishes without the use of meats or animal fate. 
Gives valuable Tested Recipes and useful hints 
HYGIENE, SELECTION OF FOODS, TABL 
DECORATION, KITCHEN ECONOMY, CARE 
COOKING UTENSILS, ete. Full of timely hints em 
PREVENTION AND CURE OF DISEASE. Gtvea 
portraits of prominent vegetarians, and personal testt 
monials from those who have been cured of long- 
standing diseases by the adoption of a natural method 
of living. TELLS HOW TO CUT DOWN LIVING 
EXPENSES WITHOUT GOING WITHOUT A 
GF LIFE'S NECESSITIES. EXPLAINS TH. 
ONLY WAY OF PERMANENTLY CURING 
LIQUOR HABIT. WAYS TO INCREASE MUS 
AND BRAIN POWER. Valuable hints on Chilé 
Culture—how to inculcate unselfishness, benerelenes 
and sympathy in children. A magazine for the wh 
femlly. Uniquely printed, well illustrated. Fages 
by 10 inches in size. Published monthly., Sent post- 
paid to your address one year for $1; six months, bO. 
three months, 250; one month, 100. No free copies. 
Bend money to 


THE VEGETARIAN CO, 


501 ADAMS EXPRESS BLDG. 93 CHIOCAGE- 


WHEN YOU TRAVEL 


Take the road that affords you the 
best service. 


LOS ANGELES & 
SALT LAKE R. R. 


IS NOW RUNNING DAILY 
Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
Free Reclining Chair Cars..... 

BETWEEN 


SALT LAKE CITY AND MIL- 
FORD, MODENA, UTAH, AND 
CALIENTES, NEVADA 


Furnishes the most convenient 
local service in the state. 
YOUR CHOICE OF 


§ Fast Daily Trains 


Between 


SALT LAKE & OGDEN, 


City Ticket Office 201 Main Street, 
Salt Lake City. 


h M, SCHUMACHER, ta, Traf, Mgr. | 


E. BURLEY, G. P.&T. A 
9. Ś. SPENCER, Ass't G. P. & T. A. 


Direct stage connections for all the big inter- 
ior mining camps in southern Utah and Ne- 
vada. The shortest and quickest route to tho 
FAMOUS TINTIC MINING DISTRICT, 
EUREKA, MAMMOTH AND SILVER 
CITY. For information call on agents 


Salt Lake Route, Siara 
R. W. GILLETT, J. L. MOORE, 


Gen. Pass. Agent. District Pass. Agent. 


SALT LAKE CITY, 
UTAH. 


OpePates Best Loge] Train Sefvico in the State to all Points. 


Connecti fice Unidn Depot with All Trains of 
Hh be 14, © o and Oregon Short Line, 


OFFERS CHOICE OF 
3 m FAST THROUGH TRAINS DAILY a 3 


Lea ting Salt Lake at 8:50 a. m., 5115 p. m.,and 8:20 p. m. 
And Three Distinct Scenic Routes. 
Pulman Palace and T aki Sleeping Oars 


Denver, Omaha, Kansas City, St. Louis, Chicago, 
ae cyWiT HOUT OQHANGEees- 
natty . údustèa, E prelops, A Pertect Dining Car 


t ; Folde t aS uire of Ticket , 103 West i 
orvice oa r Barea o K e ing Mareen, E pees pte 


LA RENTON? va) Eia Passenger Pe pattinttne 
SALT LAKE CITY. 
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JOURNAL-PUBLIC HEALTH. The Character E Builder's : i. as 


Public Sanitation, Health Reform, Educational Exchange Py 
‘Hygienic Education. Fifty pages. Trial 


subscriptions, six months, 25 cents. Ad- 
‘dress Columbia P. Wood, 108. Powell 
Ave., Evansville, Ind. +4: 

Primarily—man lived nearly 1,000 finds good positions for 
years—the average life of today is more competent teachers and 
than twenty times less—why? Join the competent teachers for 
army of investigators. Read health lit- l a . ae 
erature to learn why—and to avoid tor- | HOO posiuons Ei aa 
tures of preventable diseases—and pre- particulars address 
mature death. - 
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OSTEOPATHIST 
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The Character Builder 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
GOOD JEWELRY ONLY 


SEE US FOR 


Christmas Presents - 
-Teachers who desire a good position o 
should register with the Character Builder’s | SOURBACH’S JEWELRY STORE Jeane tee 


Agency, Salt Lake City, Utah. 10 NicCORNICK BLD’C. 


503 ATLAS BLOCK, 
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THE SKELTON FUBLISHING CO. | 


= MANUFACTURERS OF 


D 


FAMILY, WARD, GENEOLOGICAL, 
SEVENTIES, M. L A. and S, S. X% 


RECORDS 


WEDDING INVITATIONS, 
STATIONERY, © x x 


And Books for Banks, Cities, Counties, 
Canal, Mining, and all Business Core 
porations, 


TWO TELEPHONES PE NE <~ PROVO, UTAH. 
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